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FOREWORD 


The eighteenth century in India was a transitional age. 
For India, as for Europe, it was the grave of one epoch and 
the cradle of another. It witnessed the rapid political disinte¬ 
gration of the Mughal empire, foreign invasions, the upsurge 
of various Hindu powers, the rise of virtually independent 
states in Oudh, Bengal and the Deccan and above all the 
intervention of the various European companies in politics. 
The Maratha bid for supremacy failed and ultimately the 
British laid the foundation of a new political and administra¬ 
tive order. With the consequential weakening of Mughal peace 
and before the establishment of Pax Britannica forces of 
disorder stocked the land. But it would be a mistake to think 
that these forces that disturbed the land derived their susten¬ 
ance entirely from the abeyance of political authority. Socio¬ 
economic forces were equally behind these and that is why 
their suppression proved to be difficult. 

The present book seeks to study only one such force of 
disorder in depth, namely the lawless activities of the Sannyasis 
and the Faqirs. These originated from various socio-religious 
sects, as we know from Dabistarii Siyar ul Mutakherin and 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence. While the Gosains of the 
Maratha community, the J^angas of the Saiva community, 
Purbias, Baksarias, Bhojpuris etc. were known as Sannyasis, 
the Faqirs were connected with the Madari and Burhana sects. 
These Sannyasis and Faqirs had already begun to settle as 
agricultural people in different parts of Bengal and Bihar 
during Mughal rule. While numerous Sannyasis^ generally 
belonging to the Giri community, settled in Mymensingh and 
other districts of East Bengal, a substantial number of Faqirs 
also selected North Bengal, containing several religious centres 
and dargahsy for their settlements. Though their main occupa¬ 
tion was cultivation, they did not give up their former life as 
pilgps^s. They regularly took part in pilgrimage as Sannyasis 
and Faqirs. But with the gradual consolidation of British 



power in Bengal various obstacles were put on the ways of the 
Sannyasis and the Fagirs. The prevalence of confusion in the 
domain of land revenue administration during tht period 
1757-1765, the outbreak of a devastating famine in 1770 and 
the destruction of the typical feature of Indian economy, 
namely the inter-connection between agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts, created such a stir in the socio-economic life of Bengal 
that the peasants and other 'sections of population had to pass 
through untold miseries and sufferings. Besides, the religious 
sects were also aggrieved because of the imposition of various 
taxes on the pilgrims. In these circumstances the Sannyasis and 
the Faqirs equally suffered as peasants as well as pilgrims. So 
instead of accepting the British rule as a settled fact they 
unfurled the standard of resistance during the period 1763- 
1800, Their main centres of activities were in Bengal and 
Bihar. The period of Sannyasi Rebellion can broadly be 
divided into seven stages, viz., first stage 1763-69; second 
stage, 1770-72 ; third stage, 1773-74 ; fourth stage, 1775-80 ; 
fifth stage, 1781-86 ; sixth stage, 1787-92 ; seventh and last 
stage, 1793-1800. 

In the official papers and books this Rebellion was 
characterised as the Sannyasi Rebellion. Completely ignoring 
the agrarian content of the Rebellion Warren Hastings charac¬ 
terised it as an attack of outsider vagrant Sannyasis and 
brigands on Bengal. In fact, he called them ‘Wanderers of 
Hindoostan’. Rai Sahib Jamini Mohan Ghose also subscribed 
to this viewpoint in his Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal. 
On the other hand Sir William Hunter struck a different note, 
by describing it as a ‘Peasant Revolt’, for the rebels were none 
other than unemployed and starving soldiers and landless 
peasantry who were left behind after the ruin of the Great 
Mughal Empire. They swelled the ranks of the rebels and 
roamed in groups as Sannyasis. At one time their number 
rose to fifty thousand. The British could supprest;^them 
through prolonged military operations. 



The author of this book has not merely concentrated on 
the purely narrative side of the movement by refering to 
the activities of the raiders and the coercive reprisals of the 
British Government. He has taken great pains to focus 
attention on the socio-economic aspects of the movement. In 
this respect, it fills up a lacuna in our knowledge and is in 
accord with modern trends in Indian historiography. Again 
though the book is entitled ‘The Sannyasi Rebellion’, he has 
referred to the activities of the faqirs like Majnu Shah and 
his successors as well. The author is to be congratulated on 
producing this highly readable^account, marked by objectivity 
of spirit. The publisher deserves the thanks of the scholarly 
world for placing the work in the hands of the readers. 


Jadavpur 
Calcutta-32. 


J. N. Sarkar 
21.2.77 




PREFACE 


Ali Vardi Khan’s pampered grandson, Shiraj-ud-Daulah, 
alienated not only the British but also most of the chief men 
at his Court. As a matter of fact, his animosity against the 
British dated back before he became the Nawab. His greatest 
mistake, however, was to antagonise the house of ‘Jagath 
Seths’ who at the time wielded a power not to be undermined. 
Hated as he was, very soon the principal men at the city ‘were 
only intent on finding out the means to overturning his power 
whether by art, by force, or by treason’. This they did and 
in doing so brought the English into power. 

The rupture between the English and the Nawab ended 
in the dissaster at Plassey and Clive’s success in 1757 marked 
an epochal change in the British outlook in India. They took 
upon themselves the role of kingmakers and set up Mir Jafar 
on the Masnad. With the puppet ruler in power the British 
prospect in Bengal seemed bright. Their trade was expected 
to flourish ; they hoped to obtain concessions hitherto denied 
to them. The stars were in their favour. 

Bengal was not at all enjoying a peaceful period. The 
intrigue that removed Shiraj and put Mir Jafar in the Masnad 
had ended but the vainglorious Mir Jafar considered himself 
competent enough to antagonise the British. Pulsating with 
power the British deposed him and put Mir Kasim in his 
place, who in turn was thrown out after some time and Mir 
Jafar reinstated. In his bold bid to get back the Masnad Mir 
Kasim sought and obtained help from the Nawab of Oudh 
and his endeavours finally ended with Hector Munro’s victory 
at Buxar in 1764. The Nawab of Oudh incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the British. 

India at the time was seething with discontent. 
Aurangjib’s death in 1707 ended the rule of the Great 
Moghuls. His unworthy successors were Emperors in name 
only, without control, without power. Rebellion was in the 
air. The Sikhs and the Jats, the Rajputs and the Rohillas, 



(ii) 

the Marhattas and the Pathans in Bengal all vied for political 
power and between them they apportioned the dountry into 
fragments. The Marhattas and their chieftains set themselves 
up in various parts of the country as kings and rulers, the 
Sikhs in Punjab held Lahore, the Jats fought for their supre¬ 
macy and the Rohillas sought their own homestead. Asaf 
Jhah set himself up as the Nizam and Shuja-ud-Daulah, the 
Persian Siiah, became the Nawab of Oudh. In Bengal Mir 
Jafar was set up in place of the defeated Nawab Nazim 
Shiraj. Not only the people but also the potentates of India 
were at a loss. They were confused. 

Sometime later, in 1767 to be precise, the British ob¬ 
tained the Diwani and had control over the revenue collection 
in Bengal and Bihar. Their first act was to abolish the village 
based economy and introduce a system akin to that extant in 
their own land. Previously, the revenues were collected in 
terms of produce from a village unit but according to the 
freshly innovated system each individual villager had to pay 
their revenue not in produce but in currency. They had 
to sell their foodgrains to pay their dues and the British 
traders bought them up at the cheapest price and sold 
back at a very higher rate during the lean season. The 
peasants became pooer. 

Similarlay, the cotton weavers of Dacca, who at the 
time were the best in the world, were oppressed and some 
of them fled from the districts. In 1769 the British traders 
bought up all the foodgrains in the country and in 1770 
started selling at a very high price. The people were 
unable to buy. The common people were starving; they 
were on the verge of death. Consequently, there was a 
famine in 1770. It took the lives of a third of the 
population and disrupted the family ties. The people were no 
better than beggars. The four dread horsemen of the 
Apocalypse were let loose across the length and breadth of,the 
the country to scourge it with famine, war, pestilence and 
death. 



Then the people rose in revolt. Guided by the Sannyasis 
and Fakirs they attacked the Dacca Factory and held it for 
sometime. Throughout Bengal and Bihar groups of people 
headed by Sannyasis and Fakirs fought the British and this 
fight for freedom continued for 38 years. Uncoordinated 
though it was, it was the first freedom fight against the British. 

The inroads of the Sannyasis, Fakirs and their followers 
in Bengal and Bihar have been referred to in the British records 
as ‘banditti’ activities, the activities of dacoits. But these, 
at least many, were not so. The peasants rose against the 
British with the help of these Sannyasis and the Fakirs and 
both were co-partners and equally responsible for the uprise. 
Activities of both must, therefore, be correctly termed as 
revolution or rebellion against the British, the first of its nature. 
The British chroniclers have led us to believe that they were 
dacoits, they plundered the people, they looted the Zaraindeis' 
cutcheries and they ravaged villages. Possibly so, but why ? 

The present work analyses the condition of the people 
of the time and their connection with the rebellion. It aims 
at giving details of exploits of the renowned Sannyasi and 
Fakir leaders who were at the head of the rebellion. 

The author acknowledges that he has received much 
help and references from Rai Sahib Jamini Mohan Ghosh's 
treatise ‘Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal’ although he 
does not agree with the viewpoint expressed therein. 

The author also specially thanks Dr, J. N. Sarkar, M.A. 
(Pat), Ph.D., fCal) for introducing the book to the reading 
scholars. Lastly, the publisher, Mr. K. C. Dey of Ratna 
Prakashan and Mr. Girin Bose and Ashoke Bose must be 
thanked for their all out help. The author thanks 
Prof. Amalendu De and Prof. N. B. Mitra who have inspired 
him and helped him in various ways. 


25M9V 


A. N. Chandra 
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CHAPTER I 


The misrule of Aurangjib during half a century as the 
Emperor of India at last ended in 1707 A.D. He left the 
once great empire which extended from Kabul to Delhi and 
from Kashmir to the Indian Ocean, in tattered ruins. This 
fanatical believer in the orthodox tenets of Islam was an 
ascetic in his personal life and a patron of the various Muslim 
Mendicants and Fakirs. It is believed that he had torn down 
many Hindu temples, taxed his subjects belonging to other 
faiths, specially the Hindus, with various burdens and increased 
the land revenue till it sometimes left the peasants less than 
half the produce of the land. He had a great yearning for 
extending his territory. Consequently, he had spent years 
of his life and quite an appreciable amount in terms of 
millions to conduct wars in order to get mastery over 
Southern India. His predecessors made friends with the 
great Rajput Chieftains south-west of Delhi and they were 
the pillars of the Empire. They had contributed much in 
disciplined soldiers and their leaders which undoubtedly 
helped to form the Empire. Aurangjib sacrificed even this 
sacred alliance made by his ancestors for the sake of his 
passion for religion and abject intolerance for the Hin4us 
and their culture. Thus from his cruelty, shortsightedness 
and intolerance grew a greater danger to the empire, in that 
of a combined and united Hindu India. The Sikhs in 
Punjab repudiated their caste aud were united in a mili¬ 
tary^ brotherhood known as the “Khalsa” or the purified 
and were distinguished by wearing their dagger and th® 
long hair. They, thus having eschewed the comforts of 
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wine and tobacco, grew into a considerable military power 
not to be thwarted easily ; but their day of glory was 
still to come some time later. The imminent danger at 
the time was the Marhattas who became a great threat 
to the Emperor and from time to time snatched away his 
territories slowly but ruthlessly. 

The Western Ghats separated the costal strips of 
Bombay and Goa from the uplands of South India and 
were covered by small hill-tops spaced between by deep 
clefts. In this harsh and more or less barren land the 
Marhattas lived apart from the rest of India unaffected by 
the Moghul domination throughout the rest of the country. 
From these hills came the great patriot and conqueror 
Shivaji who had successfully lesisted the advances of 
Aurangjib and broken south into the Carnatic. His des¬ 
cendants had increased their efficiency as a threat to the 
Moghul Empire and took as ministers or Peshwas a sect 
of Saraswat Brahmins who established their capital at 
Poona just east of the Western Ghats and indulged in 
sporadic raids throughout the country extending up to the 
Bay of Bengal to the east. The Marliatta ijivaders, in course 
of their forays, had already crossed the path of the British 
who had a trading post at Bombay. In 1739, they took 
Bassein, just north of Bombay from the Portuguese, while 
one of their race set himself up as the Rajah of Tanjore, 
near the British Fort St. David. Under Balaji Rao, the 
third Peshwah ( 1740-61 ), they often raided Bengal and 
ultimately snatched the province of Orissa and plundered 
a convoy of British salt boats from Kashimbazar. They 
obtained from the Great Moghuls the grant of the right 
of collecting ‘‘Chouths” or a quarter of the land revenue 
in the Deccan and the Carnatic for the control of which 
they often had feuds with the Moghul Princes posted in 
those areas to look after their interests. One leader of a 
Marhatta family became the Rajah of Berar, and in t^c, 
tore away from the Moghuls most of Central India Three 
great Marhatta Chieftains settled in the great states of 
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Scindia, IJolkar and the Gaekwad and looked up with 
ambition towards Delhi itself. 

The once great Moghul Empire thus fell into fragments 
by the succession of weak Emperors, civil wars, depositions 
and the like. In the second two decades of the Eighteenth 
Century, Asaf Jhah the Vizier of the Great Moghuls and 
strongest of their councillors, departed to his territory in 
the Deccan and founded an independent line of the Nizams 
of Hyderabad. Some time afterwards, the Nawab of Oudh, 
a Persian Shiah set up for himself also. Towards north¬ 
west of Oudh, an Afghan clan, the Rohillas, contested for 
their own state while just south of Jamuna the sturdy Jats 
from the Punjab were contending as a power near the Imperial 
city of Agra. In 1739, Nadir Shah of Khorassan became 
the King of Persia and swept on to Delhi where he looted 
and killed and carried away untold treasure including the 
peacock throne made by Shah Jehan. Ahmed Shah Abdali 
advanced from Herat and seized Punjab in 1748 and left 
a Rohilla leader to command the Moghul army. In 1741, 
Alivardi Khan, a Tartar adventurer, killed the heir of his 
benefactor with the help of his elder brother and made 
himself the Nawab of Bengal and ruled with his Pathan 
troops. India was thus not in a mood conducive to peace 
in those days. 

Although the Honourable East India Company stabilised 
itself in Madras by 1639, in Bombay by 1660 and in Calcutta 
by 1688, the year 1765 is a landmark in the history of British 
Administration in Eastern India. In that year they obtained 
the ‘'Diwani” or charge of revenue collection and became 
directly connected with the revenue administration of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The British came to India originally as 
merchants and ‘‘what with constant threats of expulsion by 
the suspicious and autocratic Nawabs instigated by the rival 
European Companies, and what with caution agaiiist embroi- 
lling with country powers emphasised in many of the 
despatches from the Directors at Horae, the Agents of the 
East India Company confined their early activities to the 
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securing of trade advantages and to the protect^ of their 
Factories at Calcutta and elsewhere."* Thus, at first their 
interest was purely commercial. They were only concerned 
with the safety of their centres in Calcutta and the various 
other newly founded Factories at Patna, Dacca and other 
places. Since 1760, the districts of Midnapore, Burdwan and 
Chittagong were assigned to the Company and British Officers 
became concerned with the internal administration of the 
districts. For the purpose of revenue collection they had 
to assume an active interest in the executive affairs of these 
districts and till then the internal affairs of the districts did 
not come to the notice of the British Administration. The 
position came to light in respect of the rest of the districts 
only when some awkward situation occurred in some isolated 
British trading post established in order to advance their 
trading interests. 

The internal administration of the districts '‘was left 
largely in the hands of the great land-holders or Zaminders 
who collected the revenue of the tracts under them and 

made it over to the Nawab’s officers.They were kept in 

check and the authority of the Nawab enforced by officers 
called Foujdars or Military Commandants, who had detachmets 
of troops under them and were responsible for the raaintenence 
of the public peace and the suppression of any Zaminder who 
withheld his revenue. Practically the only civil officers in 
the districts were the Daroghas who tried any murderers, 
dacoits or other criminals who might be arrested by the 
Zaminders but had only limited powers having to refer their 
proceedings to the Naib Nazim or the Deputy Governor in 
all but minor cases. The duties of police were in their hands 
and were indifferently performed, the police and often the 
Zaminders themselves being the patrons of the daq.oits who 
preyed on the people.”^ 

1) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal—Rai Sahib J. M. Ghosh, B^A., 

B.C.S,, pp, 30. . 

2) History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under British Rule—1..S.S, 
O' Malley, C.I.E., pp* 85-86. 
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Such was the state of affairs in which the British Factors 
of the company and the ‘Free Merchants* had to live in the 
interests of their trade under the feeble protection of the 
Nawab’s Fouzdars.* Consequently, these isolated traders had 
to fortify their factories and trading posts and employ disci¬ 
plined guards and so these trading centres were left out from 
the depredations of the dacoits or raids by the nomadic 
mendicants who claimed easier victims among the common 
people as they were not in a position to resist their armed 
advances. There had been very few reports during the later 
Muslim period about the incursions and depredations by the 
nomadic mendicants, by which the English used to denote the 
Sannyasis and Fakirs, before the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century. The reports of the raids, however, came pouring 
in since the Company obtained the “Diwani” in 1765. 

The system of internal administration did not undergo 
any change even after the Company obtained the Diwani nor 
was there any change in the existing machinery. The 
unscrupulous Nawab Muhammad Reza Khan as the Naib or 
the Deputy Diwan of Bengal had “an almost exclusive direction 
of all details relative to the settlement and collection of the 
Bengal Districts'**, took resort to corrupt practices and 
allowed considerable remissions of revenue on “false or flimsy 
pretexts thereby adding to his own ‘Nazarana* or presents”®. 

3) Correspondence dated 14th November, 1764, from the President at 
Fort William to Nawab Mir Jafar : “While Mr. Rose an English 
gentleman, was travelling with some money and goods the boat people 
having murdered him near Buckergunge carried away the money and 
goods and took shelter in the Zamindery of Sitaram. An Englishman 
was sent to enquire into the affairs but the said Zaminder would not 
pay him attention. Requests that the Naib of Dacca ( Naib Nazim 
Mohammed Reza Khan) may be directed to make the Zaminder 
refund them and to indict due punishment on him. Requests that 
Naib of Dacca may be directed to send one of the Factory Sepoys 
along with some of hisjown people to apprehend the offenders which 
wiU be very servicable to the Traders.” 

• Calender of Persian Correspondence—vol. 1. No. 2464. 

4) Harrington's Analysis—vol. 11, pp. 3. 

5) Select Chapters on Mymensing-rRei Sahib J. M. Ghosh, B.A., B.C.S. 
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The Council at Calcutta, however, “supervised the collection of 

the revenue from the districts arising from the Diwani with 
the help of the Resident at the Durbar who was stationed at 
the Nawab’s capital, Murshidabad’’®. The law and order 
situation in Bengal was, therefore, in a state of deterioration 
at the time and needed strong handling to recover. In the 
rest of India the disputes resulting in frequent wars between 
the different factions, the Rajas and the Nawabs, after they 
had freed themselves from the Moghul yoke “induced, first 
the French, and afterwards the English to interfere, and 
foment dissension for the purpose of territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment”^ and they were guilty of the most gross outrages. 

By 1754 both the English and the French had acquired 
considerable territorial possessions in South India and they 
mutually agreed to cease to interfere with the Native Princes ,* 
but this agreement was violated as soon as it was made and 
ceasing to be auxiliaries as they were before, they warred 
against each other as principals. While this was going on 
in the South, on January 7th, 1761, the Marhattas broke 
out of their blockaded camp at Panipat near Delhi, dense 
with starving human beings and poisoned by the stench of 
dead animals, and were annihilated by the Moslem Army 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali. Having “lost his heir and 1,00,000 
men in battle or massacre, the Peishwa Ballaji Rao died 
broken-hearted and for a time at least Bengal could afford 
to ignore the Marhattas”.® In January of the same year 
the wandering Emperor Shah Allum was defeated and brought 
back to Patna by Carnac. Shiraj-ud*Daulah, the Nawab 
of Bengal, was already deposed and his General Mir Jafar 
was the Nawab. Thus trading on the friendly relations with 
the new Nawab the British prospect in Bengal looked 
very bright. 

The administration of the British affairs in Bengal was 
left by Clive in the hands of a Council and they committed the 

6) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders of Bengal—Rai Sahib J. M. Ghosh, pp. 31. 

7) Elements of General History—Prof: Tytler, pp. 441. 

8) Warren Hastings—Keith Failing, pp. 41. 
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most flagrant acts of injustice and tyranny one of which was 
to accept a bribe of £ 2,00,000 to depose Mir Jafar and to 
appoint Mir Kasim as the Nawab of Bengal. Mir Kasim 
who was elected as the Nawab offended the English by an 
attempt to limit the privileges of their trade by curtailing 
monopoly. Consequently, he was also deposed in the interests 
of British trade. Mir Jafar was again restored as the Nawab 
of Bengal in the year 1763. Sujah-ud-Daulah. the Nawab of 
Oudh and Shah Allumll the weak Moghul Emperor, having 
assisted Mir Kasim were attacked and defeated by the 
British in 1765. From this period onwards the recognised 
soverignty of the British commenced. 

The primary events in the northern India since the great 
battle of Panipat in 1761 were the collapse of the weak Moghul 
Empire and the astonishingly quick recovery of the Marhattas. 
In the country, Imperial rule was only in name and at Delhi 
the struggle was on against the rebel Muslims such as, the 
Rohillas and against their Hindu enemies such as, the Jats, 
the Marhattas and the Sikhs of the Punjab. The Afghans had 
intruded as far as Sutlej. The Sikhs had held Lahore. The 
Rohillas took their position on the north bank of the Ganges 
and contested with the Marhattas and the Nawab of Oudh 
for supremacy over the fertile plain between the Ganges and 
the Jamuna. To the west, the Rajputs made themselves free 
from the Moghul yoke, while eastwards the Jats occupied Agra, 
the second important city of Moghul India. Nadjif-ud-Daulah, 
the Rohilla chief left by Ahmed Shah Abdali as custodian 
of Delhi died in 1769, at a time when the Emperor himself 
was a British prisoner at Allahabad for some four years. 
Thus, while northern India was in turmoil, Hastings, from 
his Madras experience felt that the sturdy Marhattas were 
the only enemy from whom trouble might arise. In November, 
1772, the heroic Peshv^a Madho Rao died of consumption 
and his weaker brother was assassinated within the year. He 
was suefceeded by their uncle Raghoba, who for thirty years 
past had led forays over Central India. Madho Rao had 
wrenched from Hyder Ali of Mysore half of his conquests 
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and even Bangalore. He had established the Marhatta frontier 
to the northern boundary of the British Madras Presidency 
and had humiliated the Raja of Berar. He defeated the wiles 
of the Nizam and renewed the Marhatta drive to the north 
with more vigour. 

This new surge towards the north was led by great 
warriors of the race, the experienced Holkar and Madho Rao 
Scindia who was one of the most subtle of the Indian Princes 
of the time. He received a wound at the battle of Panipat 
and swore to take revenge for the same. They plundered 
the Rajputs and the Jats, expelled the Rohillas and captured 
Delhi in February, 1771. Early in 1772, they attacked and 
defeated Zabita Khan son of the late Rohilla minister of 
the Empire and ravaged Rohilkhund. They were now on 
the verge of the territory of the Nawab of Oudh and if he 
collapsed nothing could prevent them from conquering Bengal, 
then a land of plenty. Emperor Shah Allum had returned 
to Delhi in December, 1771 and the captive Emperor em¬ 
powered the Marhattas to occupy Allahabad and Korah 
which was assigned to him by Clive. In the context of this 
Marhatta advance, the British felt the urgent need to establish 
better relations with Shuja-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of Oudh. 
He became the Nawab since 1754 and like his father was 
also the Vizier or minister of the Empire. His feud with the 
Rohillas was heriditary but once he saved them from the 
Marhattas. He had joined the Moslem side in the battle 
of Panipat and had taken a fling in backing Mir Kasim in 
his bid to become the Nawab of Bengal, and thereby incurred 
the displeasure of the British who took his estate. Later, 
Clive restored all his territories except Allahabad, which 
was granted to the Emperor. In return the British obtained 
the right of free trade and received the grant of the important 
Fort at Chunar. 

Another important figure in the political horizon of 
India of the Eighteenth Century was Raja Chait Sing of 
Benaras who “was really a zaminder, illegitimate son of a 
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self-made Brahmin oflScial from the Bihar frontier”®. His 
father played a tough and unscrupulous role during the Mir 
Kasim episode and in the war of Buxar. Clive confirmed 
his title thus interposing a Hindu Raja between the British 
and the Vizier to maintain a better balance of power favour¬ 
able to the British. The Vizier, however, coveted Benaras 
and Raja Chait Sing’s lands or in case of failure, at the least, 
to increase the amount of its tribute and seize its strongest 
forts. But Hastings would not hear of it. He confirmed 
Chait Singh’s status and limited its revenue to a fixed amount. 
He also allowed him to hold one thousand cavalry ready for 
Company’s use in case of need and obtained his approval for 
free market at Mirzapur. Thus, the British were well-estab¬ 
lished in India with an interest in all its internal and political 
affairs by the early seventies of the Eighteenth Century. They 
had also held much trading interest in Bengal and Hastings 
replied some of Sir Robert Barker’s objections by maintaining 
that the “sword which gave us the dominion of Bengal must 
be the instrument of its preservat/on”. Actually this is a 
clear idea of the British mind of the time. 

In Bengal, since 1765, the British held the Diwani. 
There, inspired by the need to collect revenue from the land 
without hindrance they altered all the old relations by vesting 
private property to people on permanent basis where previously 
people had only certain rights in land. Thus in the areas 
under their occupation a ‘land-lord’ class was created 
who could pay the Company a fixed sura while taxing the 
peasants as much as they deemed necessary to suit their greed 
and convenience. To maintain internal law and order and 
to enforce discipline to the offenders the British found it 
desirable to form three Brigades of troops in the newly acquired 
territory of Bengal which was done under “the order of the 
formation dated the 5th August, 1765”‘®. Out of these three 
Brigades, the first at Monghyr was to be commanded by 


9) Warren Hastings—Keith Felling—pp. 115. 

10) Broome—History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army. 
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Brigadier-General J. Carnac, the second at Allahabad by Col. 
Richard Smith and the third at Bankipur by Col. Robert 
Barker. Each of these Brigades “consisted of an European 
regiment with six battalions of sepoys and a proportion of 
artillary with one hundred black horse, and the highest rank 
enjoyed for such command was that of a Colonel”* *. 

As early as 1769 British personnel of the Company were 
appointed under the designation of ‘Supervisors’ to superintend 
the collection of revenue at various centres throughout the 
country. They had also to report on the state of produce 
and on various other matters pertinent to smooth adminis¬ 
tration and from this period onwards information regarding 
the affairs in rural Bengal are available from the report of 
these ‘Supervisors’. From this time onwards the “operating 
of the marauding bands begin to be recorded in reports and 
letters”*® from these Supervisors. While the management 
of the collection of revenue was taken over by the Company’s 
servants, “the criminal and police administration continued 
to be managed as before by the Naib Nazim, the Zaminders 
remaining responsible for the prevention and punishment of 
all crimes within their parganas, maintained their own pykes 
and Barkandazes for the purpose”**. This system of policing 
the country was wholly inefficient, lacking in organisation and 
failed to counter the concerted action of some of the bands 
of intruders who in the guise of Hindu Sannyasis and Muslim 
Fakirs frequently carried out raids on some parts and certain 
sections of the country. The British district Collectors mainly 
concerned with the administration and protection of revenue 
collected from the Zaminders and tenants, had under them 

a small body of barkandazes and pykes for the protection 
of the treasuries and for the escort of the treasures to the 


11) Narrative of the Life of a gentleman long resident in Bengal—Grand, 
pp. 18. 

12) Sannasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal—Rai Sahib, J, M. Ghosh, p. 32. 

13) Introduction to Bengal MSS Records—Sir W. W, Hunter—Vol. I, 
pp. 15, 
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capital. To reinforce their meagre resources in disciplined 
personnel they could, when required, call upon the Pargana 
Sepoys to their aid, who were stationed in small detachments 
at different places'^. 

Under the Regulation of 21st August, 1772, two courts : 
one Diwani or Civil and the other Fouzdari or Criminal 
were established for each Collectorship or district. While 
the Collector on behalf of the Company presided over the 
Civil jurisdiction the Kazi or the Mufti of the districts sat 
ill the Fouzdari Adalat or the Criminal Court and the cri¬ 
minal administration continued to vest in the hands of the 
Nazim. In 1775, Muhammad Reza Khan was appointed the 
Naib Nazim endowed with the power to superintend the 
Fouzdari Adalats. At the same time Fouzdars were appointed 
to the fourteen districts into which Bengal was divided at 
the time with appropriate number of armed personnel to give 
protection to the inhabitants. But, as before, the preservation 
of peace in the interiors vested on the Zaminders within their 
jurisdiction. As this system also did not work well the 
duties of the Collector and Magistrate were united in 1781 
for the purpose of the trial of crimes and also for the super¬ 
vision of criminal justice. 

During the Muhammadan period the revenue units, viz, 
chaklas, parganas, tappas etc. were more or less compact and 
the area of jurisdiction of the revenue collectors depended 
more or less on the amount of collection than on the geogra¬ 
phical boundary of these revenue units. At the time, transfer 
of estates from the jurisdiction of one revenue collector to 
another could be effected upon the representation of the 
parties for facility of payment and such applications were 
granted more on the ground of insecure condition of the 
country and the consequent risk in the matter of transportaion 
of revenue than any other. During the time when the British 
Collectors took over charge of the districts such anomalies 
were in existence and in one instance an estate situated in 


14) Grand—opp. cit. pp. 18. 
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the centre of Myraensing district had to pay their revenue in 
the Murshidabad district. The “nomadic marauders” as the 
British Collectors liked to call the ‘Sannyasis and Fakirs’ in 
their reports to the Council, generally carried out their raids 
on these revenue collections either during transportation of 
the same to the Collectorate by the estate holders or while on 
move to the treasury by the Collectorate officials. Hence, the 
jurisdiction of the revenue districts of the time, especially in 
North Bengal and Bihar, where these incursions were more 
frequent, plays an important part in following the actual 
sphere of these raids and the nature of measure and actions 
taken by the Company to fight the same. At the time of 
these incursions the district of Purnea extended in the south¬ 
east to the river Mahananda and included the western portion 
of the later established district of Malda and the eastern 
portion of Malda district was included in Dinajpur district 
which had its boundary up to the Mahananda on the south¬ 
west. Dinajpur included most of the districts of Bogra and 
the Sirajgunj sub-division of Pabna and the Tangail sub¬ 
division of Mymensing with the exception of Pargana Pukhuria 
in the north-east. Rajshahi included the districts of Rajshahi, 
parts of Rangpur and Pabna and extended beyond the 
Ganges to some Parganas in the districts of Jessore and Nadia. 
Pargana Pukharia, Tangail and Jamalpur of Mymensing 
district were included in the estate of the Maharaja of Natore 
and was under the collector of Rajshahi with headquarters 
at Natore. The remaining portion of Mymensing district 
including a sector on the north-west ( pargana Kairabari in 
the Gopalpur district of Assam ) was included in Dacca. 
Rangpur, at the time, was included in the district of Jalpaiguri 
and the Collector of Murshidabad had his jurisdiction in some 
of the parganas east of the Ganges in the district of Rajshahi. 

The above indicates a rough outline of revenue jurisdic¬ 
tions of Bengal prevailing during the early British period 
and in these districts the ‘Sannyasi and Fakir’ incursions took 
place in the later half of the Eighteenth Century. The abdvc 
division “was a very inconvenient arrangement from the point 
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of view of the resident officials who had to devise measures 
of protection or defence when suddenly confronted with the 

presence of bodies of.Sannyasis and Fakirs within their 

jurisdiction. This arrangement continued till 1787 when the 
general rearrangement of districts in more or less compact 
blocks on the plan of Sir John Shore was effected. But in 
following the Muhammadan system of having a Collector for 
collection of not less than five lacs, some of the anomalies 
remained ; an instance of which was the inclusion of Bhulua 
( the present district of Noakhali ) in the Mymensing 
collectorate”.’ ® 

Towards the end of the Eighteenth Century there was 
a great change in the river system of north Bengal. In the 
year 1787, ‘ the Tista river which had flowed south-west in 
the Dinajpur district, finding its way to the Ganges met with 
some obstruction in its course and turned its mass of water 
into a small branch running south-east into the Brahmaputra 
forcing its way among the fields and over the country in every 
direction and filling the Ghagat, Manas and other rivers to 
overflowing”*®. At about the same time the mighty Brahma¬ 
putra was changing its main course. The Brahmaputra or the 
Jamuna, no where less than about four miles wide in the rainy 
season, which now forms the western boundary of the 
Mymensing district dividing it from the Rangpur, Bogra and 
the Pabna districts was not so great in the first half of the 
Eighteenth Century. At that time ‘‘the old channel” running 
through the centre of the district in the south-easterly direction 
past Jamalpur and Mymensing “carried the main body of 
water”, and it is this stream which is “meant when Brahma¬ 
putra is mentioned in the records of the time”. 

This is, therefore, one of the main reasons why in their 
early incursions the Sannyasis and Fakirs were found to be 
moving at a lightning speed from various places in the district 
of Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna to the centre of Mymensing 

15) dSannyasi and Fakir Raiders of Bengal—pp. 34. 

16) Glazier—The District of Rangpur—pp. 22. 
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district and back. This could not be explained had a river 
as mighty as the present day Brahmaputra seperating the 
districts been in existence in its present dimensions at the 
time of these incursions. Actually, the piece of land bounded 
by the Brahmaputra on the east and the Ganges on the south 
became the venue of these incursions and the rivers formed a 
sort of natural barriers on both sides. 

During the later half of the Eighteenth Century, a 
constantly recurring theme in the correspondence of the East 
India Company’s officials, especially those on the northern 
parts of Bengal, was the incursion of the nomadic bodies 
known as the Sannyasis and Fakirs “who annually passed 
through the districts” under “the pretense of religious pil¬ 
grimage begging stealing and plundering” wherever they go 
and “as it best suits their convenience to practice”. The 
primary question is, therefore, who arc these Sannyasis and 
Fakirs and why did they raid Bengal. The Sannyasis and 
Fakirs, in fact, are religious mendicants who have relinquished 
the world and try to achieve their ideals through meditation 
intercepted from time to time by pilgrimages to various 
auspicious places. In the earlier days when the order of 
asceticism was established, these mendicants attained ample 
super-normal powers through their performance of the Yogas 
and meditation and consequently were much venerated by the 
people. As time passed, they deviated from their ideals and 
during the period under review collected disbanded soldiers, 
vagabonds and other undesirable persons in their ranks who 
by their deeds tarnished the fair name of the mendicants. 
These mixed bands of mendicants raided the northern part 
of the province of Bengal and went to their homes or seats 
before the rainy season was on and again came back in the 
cold weather. Considering the perturbed political condition 
of northern India at the time and the socio-economic break¬ 
down due to constant and undecisive wars and Marhatta 
invasion throughout India it is not surprising that such‘ mifed 
bands will move about and come to those places where they 
could get food and shelter. 



THE SANHVASIS AND EAKIDS 


CHAPTER 11 


The order of monks or ascetics was originally founded 
by Buddha at about 400 B.C. Sankaracharyya, the great 
Hindu revivalist, re-established the worship of the Hindu 
deities who were precluded from worship in the hands of the 
Buddists and the atheists in the Eighth Century. He 
established four ‘Maths' or monasteries in four corners of 
India and placed these under his four famous disciples. They, 
in turn, had taken ten acolytes among them, who during the 
prescribed ceremony of renouncement of the world of senses 
took the names of: Puri, Giri, Parvata, Sagara, Vana, Aranya, 
Tirtha, Asrama, Saraswati and Bharati. These ten pupils 
were and their successors are now the heads of the ten sects 
of Hindu monks or‘Sannyasis’ in India and are ruled by an 
assembly called ‘Dasnama’’ composed of the most suitable 
representatives of these ten sects selected for their piety and 
seniority. The original disciples of Sankara had learnt to 
bear arms to fight the Tantrics, Buddists and the atheists but 
in course of time when the country was ruled by the Pathans 
and then by the Moghuls, their military character practically 
diminished, although some of the sects continued to bear 
arms. In course of time, some of these sects had taken within 
their fold some of the wandering vagabonds, who owing to 
their aversion to hard labour had enlisted as ascetics and these 
few, later, carried out brigandage throughout the country, 
more noticeably in Bengal.- The real ascetics or saints, 
howevc/, never indulged in such unsocial activities. In the 
following diatribe on the Naga sect of Sannyasis the great 

1) Atkinson—The Himalayan Districts of N, W. P. - Vol. 11, pp. 862. 
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religious reformer Kabir, who flourished in the Fifteenth 
Century, says : “Brothers, I have never seen such Yogis who 
forsaking their own religion go about on fruitless jtTtirneys— 
when did Dattatreya demolish houses, when did Narada use 
muskets, when did Vyasa sound war drums ? In war one 
loses one’s religion. He who uses a bow cannot be an ‘Atit’-^ 
one who has relinquished worldly interest. 

The British officials in their reports to the Council used 
the two terms, viz. Sannyasis and Fakirs sometimes in ‘juxta¬ 
position and sometimes synonymously’. This gave rise to 
a great confusion and even as early in the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century Muhammad Mohsan Fani, in his 
‘Dabistan’, “perpetually confounded Hindu Yogis, Sannyasis 
and Vairagis with Muhammedan Dervishes”*. Richardson, 
in his Arabic-Persian dictionery defines ‘Fakyer’ as “a poor 
man, a religious order of mendicants thus named by the 
Arabians ; by the Persian Dervish or Sof and the Indian 
Senassey. In this singular class of men, who in Hindoostan 
despise every specis of clothing, theie are a number of 
enthusiasts but a far superior proportion of knaves, every 
vagabond of abilities who has aversion of labour, being 
received into a fraternity which is governed by laws uncommon 
and secret in nature. The Hindoos view them with a wonder¬ 
ful respect not only on account of their sanctified reputation 
but for substantial dread of their powers. The Fakir pilgri¬ 
mages consisting often of many thousands of naked saints 
who exact, whenever they pass, a general tribute and their 
character is too sacred for civil power to take cognizance of 
thdir conduct.’’^ The terms are distinguished by Wilson as’ : 
‘‘Sannyasi is a generic terra and equally applicable to any of 
the erratic beggars of the Hindoos be they of what religious 
order they may. It signifies in fact nothing more than a man 
who has abandoned the world or has overcome its passions 
and, therefore, equally suitable to any of the religious vagrants 

2) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal—pp. 13 

3) Preliminary Discourses on Dabistan—Troyer, pp. 11. 

4) Quoted in "A View of Hindustan” (Pennant)—pp. 308. 
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we meet in Hindoostan ; the term Fakir is of equally general 
application and import although of Muhammedan origin and 
in strictness more descriptive of the holy beggars of that 
faith”®. Thus the early Britishers confused the real ascetics 
and saints with the ‘vagrants’ and ‘erratic beggars’ of the more 
or less gipsy tribes who, in the guise of Sannyasis and Fakirs, 
moved about from place to place and commanded respect 
from the common people. They also carried out brigandage 
for personal or communal gain. The above generalisation is, 
therefore, doing injustice to that great body of real ascetics, 
the Sannyasis and Fakirs, and it is unfair to regard all of 
them as ‘marauders and plunderers’. Among them also 
there were and are men of great religious ideals and perception 
no less perfect in comparision to the famous European saints. 

Under the Muhammedan rule, these Sannyasis and Fakirs 
were sometimes given ‘sanads’ to levy contributions while 
moving about the country for pilgrimages and such action 
was tolerated by the ruling power and the common people 
as neither had the inclination nor the means to suppress 
them. The rich and the common alike had great veneration 
for these Sannyasis and Fakirs owing to their religious pro¬ 
fession in the early period. But as and when the political 
situation of the country changed with the turbulent condition 
throughout northern India, the rabble of the country as well 
as the disbanded army of the various defeated factions joined 
these groups of mendicants and carried out extortions by 
violence encouraged by the apathy and fatalism of the people 
of Bengal. These groups of men, in many instances, hired 
themselves out as mercenary soldiers to the various warring 
factions throughout India and commanded respect even from 
the great of the land. It is stated about Durlavram who was 
appointed Governor of Orissa by Nawab Alivardi Khan 
(1740-66), that he was “much addicted to the Brahmans and 
Sannyasis or Gentoo Fakirs who entirely governed him”*. 

5) ^hdu Religions—H. H. Wilson, pp. 11. 

6) Sefar Mutaqtterin, Vol. I, pp. 2. 
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Twenty years later, the Raja of Nepal refused to take any 
action in punishing a group of raiding Fakirs beyond expelling 
them from his territory. In 1772, the Fakir leader Shah 
Majnu appealed to Maharani Bhowani of Natore (Rajshahi) 
against the persecution by the English. But, none the less, 
some of these conglomeration of riff-raffs of the country 
roaming about here and there and plundering the common 
folk in the guise of Sannyasis and Fakirs were a curse to 
the people of the Eighteenth Century India. The circums¬ 
tances favourable for brigandage as summarised by Lord 
Minto in 1810 were equally applicable to Eighteenth Century 
Bengal, and these are : 

(i) “the riches of the country (Bengal) have presented 
the temptation of good plunder, 

(ii) “the long security which the country has enjoyed 
from foreign enemies and the consequent loss of martial 
habits and character have made the people of Bengal so timid 
and enervated that no resistance is to be apprehended in the 
act nor punishment afterwards, 

(iii) “the best security of all, however, enjoyed by the 
dacoits have been the intimidation of the unhappy people 
who are the objects of their rapine and cruelty. It is 
impossible to imagine, without seeing it, the horrid ascendancy 
they had obtained over the inhabitants at large of the countries 
which have been the principal scenes of the atrocities. They 
had established a terrorism as perfect as that which was the 
foundation of the French Republican power and in truth the 
Sirdars or Captains of the bands were esteemed and even 
called the Hakim or ruling power, while the Government did 
not possess either authority or influence enough to obtain 
from the people the smallest aid towards its own protection. 

If a whole village was destroyed not a man was found to 
complain”. 

The British version of the reasons for the Sannyasi and 
Fakir incursions, although logically true, does not take into 
consideration the political and the socio-economic factors of ‘ 
the country as a whole, which mainly led to these incursions. 
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Politically, the country was in disorder. Socially, the country 
was disrupted owing to famine and other causes. Economi¬ 
cally, the country was bankrupt. These are the causes and 
the incursions are their effects. 

The corrupt practices of Nawab Muhammad Reza Khan 
encouraged the ryots and the tenants to submit prayers for 
remissions of revenue on the ground of plundering by the 
Sannyasi and Fakir intruders and consequent loss of food 
and money. These were viewed with suspicion by the authori¬ 
ties but when it was found that these intrusions threatened 
the collection of Government revenue, steps were initiated 
to suppress them. These mendicants, unless it suited their 
own purpose, followed their traditional occupation of '‘easing 
the richer few of the ryots of money they had not the heart 
to spend”and sometimes ‘‘seemed to make a merit in not 
molesting those who had little or nothing to lose”®. Thus, 
they generally plundered the rich ryots, Zaminders and the 
Government with an occasional thrust on the ryots, the 
outcome of which was a conflict between these Sannyasis 
and Fakirs and the authorities. In these conflicts the rich 
Zaminders and the Ryots alike stood aloof. In fact, the 
zaminders and the tenants have been found to render help 
to these mendicants either out of reverence or in fear or in 
gratitude for benefits derived cannot be ascertained at this 
date. The thrusts on the ordinary ryots, it is surmised, 
was due to disobedience or disclosure of vital information 
to the authorities or owing to the village being the whole¬ 
hearted supporters of the British. 

In the Sixteenth Century, thousands of Muslim Fakirs 
went about armed and took part in the wars of the time. 
These Fakirs were protected from violence by Government 

7) Proceedings of the Governor General in Council, Political Department, 
dated J3.2.1795. 

8) Extract from a letter to Mr. Y, Burgess, Collector of Puroea dated 
ft. 1.1795 from a commercial travellor in Nepal (Sannyasi and Fakir 
Raiders in Bengal). 
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orders due to their privileged position and from undue inter¬ 
ference by petty Government officials of the outlying provinces 
and districts. They were also allowed to confiscate properties 
for which there was no heir. In the year 1659 a ‘sanad’ 
granted to Burhana Fakir Janab Shah Sultan Hasan Muria 
Burhana by Prince Shah Suja provides® : 

“Whenever you wish to go out for the guidance of the 
people or for travel into the cities, countries, divisions, and 
all sorts of places where you like to go according to your 
free will and inclination you may take all the articles of the 
Julus, e.g., banners, standard, flags, poles, staffs, band, mahi 
and munatil etc, 

“You will be entitled within the countries of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to confiscate as you like properties to which 
there is no heir or pirpal or rent free tenures. 

“When you pass through any tract of the country the 
landlords and tenants will supply you with provisions. 

“No cess or contributions of any kind will be levied.” 

In the Eighteenth Century, however, the terms of this 
‘sanad’ were not fully adhered to. The Fakirs of all sects 
and faiths took what they wanted from the ryots. It has also 
been reported that “one of their practices as a good Muslim, 
was to attack and kill the Sannyasis, as representatives of 

Hinduism. Thus when Sannyasis were killed, no one 

was punished while Sannyasis themselves were prevented from 
taking violent measures against their enemies by their vows 
of Ahimsa”^'^. The violation of the existing ‘sanad’ in the 
Eighteenth Century took the form of forcible extraction of 
money and goods from the ryots and the common people. 
This became the subject of a great deliberation of the 
Company’s officials and according to them, subversive to the 
peace of the country. It was reported by Mr. Hatch, Collector 

9) Fakirs of Baliya Dighi in Dinajpur—Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1903. 

10) J. R. A. S.; G. B. & Ireland, July 1925,— ‘The organisation of 
Vedanta’—by J. N. Farquhar, M.A., D. Litt^Oxon). 
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of Dinajpur, in 1793 that “the shrine (mosque at Pandua), 
together with the fairs held in the district and upon its 
borders, furnished pretexts for all descriptions of Fakirs ar.d 
idlers to assemble and however originally the charity might 
have been confined to persons well disposed, these assemblies 
have of late years become a great nuisance to the country 
and Banditti composed of refuse of mankind flock to the 
standard of any of the assumed followers or descendants of 
ancient leaders of tribes of Muslim Fakirs and among the 
inhabitants in whatever parts they traverse claiming arrears of 
contributions alleged by them to be due from the riauts and 
villages’’^ ^ The Hindu mendicants were also the same. 

The Naga sect of Hindu Sannyasis in their excess of zeal 
“carry their secession from ordinary manners so far as to 
leave off every kind of covering and, as their names signify, go 
naked. There are, however, other points in which they differ 
from the general character of the Hindu mendicants”* ® and as 
a rule are in the habit of travelling with deadly weapons of all 
kinds, which, when necessary, were used freely. That these 
arms were not carried without purpose has been proved in 
many instances where, willingly they have hired their arms to 
the warring Indian Princes. The Maharaja of Jaipur alone 
is said to have entertained more than ten thousand of Nagas 
in his army and they have always been considered as good 
soldiers. There is no doubt that in the Eighteenth Century 
both the Hindu Sannyasis and the Muslim Fakirs hired them¬ 
selves out as mercenary soldiers to various warring factions. 
In Bengal, the deposed Nawab Mir Kasim hired these 
mendicants to fight for him in his futile attempt to get back 
the Masnad. Both in the Marhatta and the Rajput army 
these armed Sannyasis took part and proved themselves to be 
brave and faithful soldiers. They continued to be employed 
in the armies of the Holkar and the Scindia and, later hired 

11) Revenue Department Original Consultatio No. 27 dated 27tb March, 
• 1793. 

12) Hindu Religions—H. H. Wilson. 
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themselves out to various bands of insurgents and rebels and 
broke down into small groups to carry out raids and plunders 
during their pilgrimages throughout the country.* For this, 
they had their own spies “stationed over the country to give 
intelligence of those parts which will afford the richest booty 
and are most defenceless”^* and seldom commenced operations 
till the emraisaries appointed by them in the provinces and the 
districts furnished information and joined their banner. Both 
the ‘Giri’ and the ‘Puri’ sects of the ‘Dasnama’ Sannyasis were 
probably militant in their outlook as many of the intruding 
mendicants bore these sect names. These various groups also 
had internal fights and as early as 1567, Emperor Akbar 
“witnessed a fight between the armed Sannyasis of the ‘Giri’ 
and the‘Puri’ sub-orders at Thaneswar”'*. In 1640, a fight 
ensued between the Sannyasis and the Vairagis in which the 
victorious Sannyasis killed thousands of their opponents. It 
is further recorded by James Grant that “even in the pristine 
days of the Moghul power an army of Sannyasis led by an 
old woman calling herself enchantress had at one time defeated 
the army of the Emperor Aurangjib and made him tremble 
on his peacock throne at Delhi” 

Not all the Muhammedan sects of Fakirs were of 
indigenous growth but all their leaders assumed the title of 
Shah or the King. These wandering Fakirs were not the 
orthodox followers of Islam in the strictest sense but had 
adopted many popular elements in course of their wanderings. 
Mainly they belonged to the mystic order of Sufism with the 
general tendency “towards pantheism, the belief that God is 
not distinct from his creatures, but that all that exists is 
God”‘®. We may agree with ,Dr. J. N. Sarkar in maintaining 
that “one of the most significant features of Muslim worship 
in India and perhaps the most important element of popular 

13) Letters from the Collector of Mymcnsing to the Governor General 
in Council dated 13.1.1790. 

14) Eliot’s History—Dawson, Vol. V, pp. 318. 

15) History of India— James Grant, Vol. I, pp. 159-60. 

16) The Prospects of Islam— Laurence Brown, pp. 62. 
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Islam in Bengal was saint worship (pirism),..”^^ and these 
saint worshippers formed the major faction of the travelling 
mendicants. Amongst the various sects of Muslim Fakirs 
frequently found referred to in the early British despatches as 
the ‘marauding’ gangs, the Madari sect is prominent. “The 
followeres of Shaikh Madar (Sayyid Badiuddin Madar), the 
saint of Makwanpur were known as Madaris. According to 
Wilson, the sect originated in Persia and Badiuddin, a Sufi, 
who brought it to India came to be (wrongly) regarded as its 
founder’***. Like Hindu Sannyasis “they apply ashes to their 
bodies, wear iron chain round their head and neck and carry 
black flag and turban. They seldom pray or keep fasts and 
use bhang freely as a beverage’’*®. The leader of this sect 
whose name has been repeatedly mentioned in the Despatches 
for numerous incursions was Majnu Shah, a resident of 
Makhanpur in the Cawnpur Distrtet. After these intrusions, 
he and his followers went back to his seat at Makhanpur or 
retreated to the territory of the Nawab of Oudh where he could 
expect a temporary respite from the persecutions of the 
Britsish authorities. 

The Burhana Fakirs of Dinajpur held beliefs and faiths 
which in many ways were anti-Islamic. They used to grow 
long hairs on their head, put on coloured clothes and mainly 
subsisted on unboiled rice, clarified butter and salt. They 
never took food touched by others. These Burhana Fakirs 
were supposed to be working in collusion with the wandering 
Fakirs of the Madari sect and sometimes, Majnu Shah has 
been referred to as belonging to this sect. The activities of 
these Burhana and the Madari Fakirs apparently belonged 
to the same or similar groups having the same religious faith. 
Against the intrusion of these Sannyasis and Fakirs the ‘John 
Company’ had to contend inspitc of insufficient communication 

17) Islam in Bengal — Dr. J. N. Sarkar, pp. 62. 

18^ Ibid— pp. 36. 

19) The tribes and castes of the North Western Provinces of Oudh—by 
W. Crooke. 
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facilities due to the existence of innumerable water channels 
spread all over the country. On obtaining the ‘Diwani’, the 
British had control only over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa which 
strengthened their hands in these provinces but beyond these 
the intruders found an easy asylum when chased out. 

These Sannyasis and Fakirs moved about throughout 
the country and beyond for the pious duty of pilgrimage. They 
moved “from the confines of Russia to Cape Comorin and 
from the borders of China to Malabar Hills in the island 
of Bombay”*® and from one place of pilgrimage to another. 
Their calendar of fairs and festivals were comprehensive and 
accurate. They knew well ‘ how to time their devious 
wanderings so as to make them fit in with festal events of each 
locality within their annual round of pilgrimage to sacred 
places where on all important occasions they congregate in 
hosts and where they may be studied to advantage as regards 
the pecularities of their costumes and external appearance 
generally”*^. The largest gathering of Hindu Sannyasis of all 
sects and creeds took place during the ‘Kumbha Mela’ which 
is held successively at Hardwar, Allahabad, Nasik and Ujjain 
every three years and so by rotation the Mela takes place at 
the same city every twelfth year. In the bathing ceremony, 
the Naga sect takes precedence and about two to five hundred 
thousand Sannyasis gather at these places which usually 
continue for a month. After dispersal they generally move 
about from one place of pilgrimage to another till the advent 
of monsoon. 

This gathering of the Sannyasis in the Kumbha Mela 
had some sort of connection with the intrusion and incursion 
of the Sannyasis in Bengal as after the Mela at Hardwar in 
1772, there was a large incursion in Bengal during the latter 
half of 1772 and in the early part of 1773. After the 1775 
Mela held at Allahabad, these bodies of Sannyasis were not 

20) Oriental Memoirs— Forbes ; The Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders In, 
Bengal; pp. 24. 

21) The Mystics. Ascetics and Saints of India— J. C. Oman. 
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allowed to enter into Bengal by the timely intervention of 
the military authorities holding the Fort at Chunnar. The 
Sannyasis came to Bengal principally with the intention to 
take part in the bathing ceremony at the Karatoya, Brahma¬ 
putra, Ganges or in the ‘Ganga Saugar'. They came from 
the west and “after passing through the territory of the 
Nawab of Oudh, they followed a route generally through the 
north of Bihar and the borders of the Nepal terai. Near 
this route lies Janakpur in Nepal, reputed to be the birth 
place of Sita, where a festival is annually held on the occasion 
of her birthday about the end of March’’^®. Then again 
through the Nepal terai or through the northern part of the 
Purnca district they crossed the river Mahananda and passed 
on to Rangpur and in passing they demanded food and shelter 
from the villagers as before. From Rangpur the mostly used 
route was southwards to Mahasthan by the side of river 
Karatoya in Bogra district and from there to the river Brahma¬ 
putra. Another route which was usually used was to the 
east towards Chilmari and to other places of pilgrimage by 
the side of Brahmaputra. 

Mahasthangarh is situated seven miles to the north of 
Bogra and from time immemorial this site has been considered 
as a famous place of pilgrimage by the Hindus. The relics 
of the township of Pundravardhana reveals that this was a 
part of the Maurya Empire pertaining to the period 400 B.C. 
and it is said that the great saint and fighter Parasurama 
performed his ‘tapashya’ or holy meditation at this place 
during the Puranic period. Here two bathing festivals take 
place : one in December or January on the day of the New 
Moon and the other on the occasion of Baruni festival in 
March or April. The first bathing festival takes place only 
when the New Moon falls on a Monday and as such it occurs 
at rare intervals. The Barpni festival is held on the thirteenth 
day of the dark half of the month of Chaitra which, generally, 

‘*22) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders of Bengal: Rai Sahib J. M. Ghosh, 
B.A., B.C.S., pp. 25. 
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is on the months of March-April. About a week after the 
Baruni festival, bathing in the river Brahmaputra is considered 
very sacred and it is more auspicious if it falls on a 
Wednesday. The notable places of pilgrimage on the Brahma¬ 
putra are Chilmari in Rangpur, Singjani, Begunbari in 
Mymensing district and Langalbandh near Narayangunj in 
Dacca. Here in the month of Chaitra ( March-April), during 
'Asokastami’, it is considered very auspicious to perform a 
bath in the Brahmaputra and many pilgrims live here for 
a month during the period and pass their time in meditation. 
Another place of pilgrimage where the mendicants went was 
in Saugar, i.e., the mouth of the Ganges where it meets the 
sea. This place lies in the district of 24 Parganas and it is 
considered very auspicious to take a bath on the last day of 
the Bengali month of Paus, which according to English 
calendar falls sometime about the middle of January. During 
the month of April a festival is celebrated in the temple of 
Gopinath at Agradwip, some fifteen miles north of Navadwip, 
where the Vaisnava sects of the Hindu mendicants went on 
pilgrimage. Sometimes, the Sannyasis crossed the river 
Ganges while returning from their pilgrimage at Ganga 
Saugar and passing through Midnapur district went to Puri, 
in the province of Orissa, to the holy temple of Jagannath. 
Here also the festival is held during ‘Snanjatra’ or bathing 
festival in the month of June which is followed by ‘Rathajatra’, 
the car festival, in the month of July. These Sannyasis did 
not generally stay either in Bengal or in Orissa during the 
rainy season as the lands became submerged and travelling 
was difficult in some places except by boats. The common 
route back to their residence in the west, where they passed 
the (Chatur-massya) four months period of rains in meditation, 
was the way by which they came or alternately they took 
another route via Assam and visited the Kamakshya temple 
near Gauhati. From there along the terai, from Goalpara 
to Benaras took only about six weeks. Thus these mendicants, 
in course of their pilgrimage covered portions of Bihar, Ori»ia . 
and Assam contiguous to Bengal and travelled extensively. 
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Pilgrimages were also frequently undertaken by tbe 
Muslim ascetics and Fakirs of all sects and it was as much in 
vogue among them as among the Hindus. The Muslim Pirs 
and Fakirs commanded great respect from the Muslim popula¬ 
tion, more so than the Hindu Sannyasis, during the Muslim 
rule in Bengal. It has been stated that “the Muhammadan 
rulers of Gaur were greatly under the influence of men 
dedicated to religious life called Pirs or Saints. In every part 
of the district (Dinajpur) are to be found the tombs or 
monuments of these personages. Many of these monuments 
are still resorted to by the Muhammadans for the purpose of 
worship”**. There are also similar monuments in Malda 
district which the Muslim Fakirs visit during their tour of 
pilgrimage through the country. 

Outside Bengal, near Cawnpur, about 140 miles from 
Agra lies the tomb of Shah Madar where both Hindus and 
Muslims gather to pay homage to the great saint. This 
pilgrimage is held in the month of February. Each year 
people from various quarters gather in immense numbers and 
the numerical strength of the mendicants outnumber the 
devotees. During these pilgrimages the Fakirs moved about 
with their standard and arms for protection. These Muslim 
Fakirs of the Madari sect entered into Bengal through the same 
route as used by the Sannyasis as far as north of Purnea 
district and then they proceeded southwards towards Dinajpur 
and Malda districts. In the former district, they went on to 
the shrine of Nek Mardan, a Muhammadan saint in whose 
honour a fair is held on the first day of the Bengali year, i.e., 
on the first of Baisakh corresponding to middle of April. 
There are many other places of Muslim pilgrimage in the 
Dinajpur district, viz, the tomb of Pir Badar-ud-din near 
Hemtabad and also the monument of Mullah Alauddin near 
Damdama. Majnu Shah, the leader of the Madari sect who 
flourished in the Eighteenth Century, passed through these 


23) Dinajpur District Gazetteer (Quoted from Sasnyasi Raiders in Bengal). 
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places of pilgrimage and went on to the eastern part of 
Bengah 

Near Pandua in the MaJda district, about* 214 miles 
from Calcutta, is the celebrated Adina Mosque and it was and 
still is one of the most celebrated places of Muslim pilgrimage. 
This place was considered so sacred that very few Muslims 
of the district ever thought of going to Mecca but contented 
themselves with pilgrimage to Adina Mosque. By the side 
of the road lies the ‘Bari Dargah’ containing the monument 
of Pir Sahib Syed Makhdum Shah Jalal Tabriji. The endow¬ 
ment of this shrine is called ‘Bais Hazari' as this consists of 
22,000 bighas of land. It is a place where Fakirs from every 
nook and corner of India come for pilgrimage, particularly in 
the month of Rajab and Saban when Melas are held and ‘fatiha’ 
(prayer for the dead) of the saint recited. The story of the Neem 
tree in the courtyard of the Dargah is that it was reared from 
a stick used for cleaning the teeth of the Fakir. The ‘Jumma 
Masjid’ inside the Dargah area was built by Ali Mubarak 
in the year 1345 and Shiraj-ud-Daulah, when he was the 
Nawab of Bengal, covered the place where the Fakir Sahib 
used to pray, with silver. Near the ‘Bais Hazari’ shrine, 
facing east, are the buildings of ‘Chota Dargah’ (small shrine) 
or the shrine of the saints. As the endowment of this shrine 
was 6,000 bighas of land it is known as ‘Chhai Hazari’ Dargah. 
This shrine contains the tombs of Pir Sahib Ala-ul-Haque 
and Hazrat Nur-Kutub-ul-Alam, father and son, both saints 
Hazrat Nur-Kutub-ul-Alam died in the year 1414 A.D. and 
his father Pir Sahib Ata-ul-Haque died in the year 1384 A.D. 
This is also a place of resort of all Fakirs coming from all 
parts of India and at all these places the Fakirs are fed while 
taking rest after their long journey. 

Another favourite place of pilgrimage of the Muslim 
Fakirs is the Dargah at Mahasthan in the district of Bogra 
which lies at the south-east corner of the old fort. This 
Dargah contains the tomb of Pir Shah Sultan, who came 
from Balkh and conquerred Mahasthan from its powerful 
ruler Parasurama. It is considered by many that this place 
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of Muslim worship was made on the ruins of a Hindu or a 
Buddhist temple. Near this Dargah is a brick built Masjid 
and a Maqtab. This Masjid was built during the reign of 
Farruksiyar in the year 1712 A.D. On the eastern side of 
this Dargah is the river Karotoya, a bath in which is considered 
auspicious both by the Hindu Sannyasis and the Muslim 
Fakirs. A Muhammadan festival in honour of the Pir Sahib 
is held here in or about the month of April when devotees 
flock together for performance of religious rites. 

A long way to the north east of Mahasthan, by the side 
of river Brahmaputra, in the district of Garo Hills, is the 
shrine of the saint Shah Kamal and to the south east of it, 
on the other bank of the river there is another shrine of the 
same saint. Here also, these wandering Fakirs paid their 
visit and from this place they probably went to the districts 
of Mymensing and Dacca. It has already been stated that 
the Sannyasis and the Fakirs had a very accurate information 
of the dates of festivities at various places of pilgrimage and 
they timed their visits in such a way as to be present during 
the celebrations. The Masjid at Panam, eight miles to the east 
of Narayangunj, was established by Mollah Akbar Khan in 
1519 and there also the Fakirs went on pilgrimage. 

It is also on evidence that these Sannyasis and Fakirs 
fought between themselves. It is said that a party of Naga 
Sannyasis, while going towards Goalpara in Mymensing, was 
engaged in a great fight with the Fakirs of Shah Majnu, the 
most powerful leader of the Madari sect, and there the Fakirs 
were exterminated*^. 

Presumably, the future movements of these Sannyasis 
and Fakirs were arranged during these big gatherings and 
plans for levying contributions at different centres were settled 
in consultation with the resident mendicants of these places. 
The Dargah of Mahasthan, writes Rennel in 1771 “afforded 
a pretense to the Fakirs to assemble there and at the fair 
which* is held in December they are furnished with arms of 

24) Bogurar Itihasa (in Bengali) by Pravasb Chandra Sen, pp. 139. 
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all kinds and commonly sally forth 2000 strong”**. The 
same also applies to the Dargas at Akkilpur and Pandua. It 
has been reported that “though the professed desigrr of each 
meeting of Fakirs was to commemorate the date of the Muha¬ 
mmadan teacher, whose name the place of Congress bears, 
yet besides the tumult and bloodshed which sometimes happen 
at such meetings they by the great resort of the dealers of 
all kinds furnish in a considerable degree the income which 
keeps together the fraternities of robbers who generally make 
once a year excursions and extort a stated tribute under the 
name of charity*®”. Even as late as 1854, Mr. J. J. Pemberton, 
the Revenue Surveyor, mentions about the “demi-barbarous 
and insolent Fakirs who frequent the neighbourhood” of the 
shrines near Pandua and as regards the innumerable Fakirs 
gathered at the Mosque at Adina, he comments “how these 
exist it would be hard to state, however, it is certain they are 
only beggars by name, although they complain loudly of 
the Lakhirajdars or free-holders for withholding their 
rights” 

To the British eye these Sannyasis and Fakirs were 
simply bandits and beggars but to the Indian they were objects 
of respect as they have relinquished the world of senses and 
devoted their lives to the worship of God. No doubt, there 
were a few who did not act according to the tenets of 
ascetisism but yet from these came stalwarts like Kabir, 
Tulsidas, Ramanuja, Pir Sahib Ata-ul-Haque and many others. 

25. Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal; pp. 28. 

26 ) Letter to the Collector of Bhagalpur dated 12.3.1783; Revenue 
Department daded 8.4,1783, Original Consultation No. 17. 

27) Geographical and Statistical Reports of the District of Maldah, by 
J. J. Pemberton, Revenue Surveyor. 1854. 
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CHAPTER III 


The so-called plundering incursions of these Sannyasis 
and Fakirs into Bengal may be sub-divided under two main 
categories, viz, (i) incursions before the great famine, and 
(ii) incursions after the great famine of 1770-71 A.D. 

By the end of 1176 B.S. corresponding to the English 
year 1770-71 A.D., there was a great famine in Bengal. In 
the year 1768 there was a lean harvest; in 1769 there was 
not a drop of rain and whatever crop was produced went to 
the Government to feed their soldiers. The meagre quantity 
of food grains which remained in the hands of the people 
was not even enough to feed them on alternate days and, 
above all, the Naib Nazim Muhammad Reza Khan, the 
ofScer-in-charge of collection of State Revenue, enhanced the 
assessment by ten percent. There was a great howl but to no 
effect. The great famine that followed took toll of a considerable 
number of lives, upset the social and economic conditions 
of the people and consequently, a portion of the placid and 
fatalist 'have-nots’ of Bengal, not being able to tolerate the 
pangs of hunger, rose against the authorities and the rich 
Zaminders and occasionally snatched Hhe revenues collected 
by the Zaminders and the Government. Thus the post-famine 
'plunderings’ have some economic grounds but the pre-famine 
ones consist of either mere acts of banditry or politically 
motivated actions. 

The British, who held the Diwani or the charge of 
revenue collection of Bengal, were experiencing difficulty due 
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to non-collection or less collection of revenue and notwith¬ 
standing the economic condition of the country called these 
poor folks bandits. Since there appears to be no Indian 
records maintained during the time, through their eyes only 
we see the raids of the Sannyasis and Fakirs as ‘Banditti’ 
activities, as no doubt in some cases they were. The British 
were also aware that the famine conditions of the past years 
had contributed much towards the increase of these activities 
and the Council wrote in 1773 that “a set of lawless banditti 
known under the name of Sannyasis and Fakirs, have long 
infested these countries and under the pretence of religious 
pilgrimage, have been accustomed to traverse the chief parts 
of Bengal, begging, stealing and plundering wherever they go, 
and as it best suits their convenience to practice. In the 
years subsequent to the famine, their ranks were swollen by 
a crowd of starving peasants, who had neither seed nor 
implements to recommence cultivation with, and the cold 
weather of 1772 brought them down upon the harvest fields 
of lower Bengal, burning, plundering, ravaging in bodies 
of fifty to thousand men”^. It is, therefore, a foregone con¬ 
clusion even according to British version, that some of the 
‘so-called' naked Sannyasis and Fakirs who were supposed 
to have plundered the country were not Sannyasis and Fakirs 
at all, but the hungry common people who, without food, 
without clothing, without implements of cultivation, without 
even a family had no other alternative but to revolt against 
both the Muslim authority and the British Collectors and 
grab whatever they could to sustain themselves. Therefore, 
they were not bandits but rebels against existing authority 
both Muslim and the British. 

The pre-famine incursions might have had political, 
communal or economic motives behind these but apparently 
the inhabitants tolerated the passage of these mendicants 
through the country and their extortion to a certain extent, 
unless these violated their moral or religious code. , 

I) Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal—pp. 77. 2. 
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Tradition has it that during Nawab Alivardi Khan’s 
time a body of Sannyasis looted the temple of Bhawani at 
Bhawanipur in the Bogra district by the side of river Karotoya. 
At the time, Bhaskar Pandit, the dreaded general of Raghuji 
Bhonsla of Satara, was carrying on his invasions in Bengal, 
popularly known as the ‘Bargir Hangama’. On hearing of 
this sacrilege he marched against the offending mendicants 
and made them disgorge the plunder which he restored to 
the temple. It is, however, hard to believe that the miscreants 
belonged to any of the sects of Hindu Sannyasis as no Hindu 
will ever plunder a temple of goddess ’Shakti’ and this, it is 
presumed, is a case of plunder by the Fakir mendicants passing 
through the district on pilgrimage. The British officials in 
many instances did not or could not distinguish between the 
‘Hindu Sannyasis’ and the ‘Muslim Fakirs’ which has caused 
a substantial misrepresentation of facts. 

In the year 1760, Messrs. Watt and Howitt “being 
returned from Burdwan and Kishenghur and reporting that 
the Naugurs (Naga Sannyasis) and Marhattas have advanced 
into those countries and commenced plundering which has 
obliged them to retire to Calcutta and will put a stop to the 
collection of tuncaws (money on account of revenue) in those 
countries’’®. They also requested the President to send “such 
a military force to those countries as may be necessary for 
their defence and security’’. Apparently, however, these 
Naga Sannyasis were hired by the Marhatta invaders and the 
plunderings were not actually initiated by the Nagas although 
they must have taken an active part as mercenary soldiers. 

Warren Hastings recorded a note as early as 1763 that 
“sometime ago a large body of Fakirs infesting the country 
about Backergunge surrounded Mr. Kelly, my agent and put 
him in danger of life.the Fakirs have since quitted the 


2) Proceedings dated 2Ist and 25th February, 1760; Longs’s Selection 
from junpublished records, pp. 260. 

^ —-3 
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country'**. In the same year, a band of Fakirs attacked 
Dacca Factory and captured it. The Factory was abandoned 
by Mr. Leycester, the then chief of the Factory. That there 
was a chaos, is revealed from his report stating that* ‘all the 
sepoys in a boat left the factory without any orders and fled 
to the few boats that were already come, in the utmost 
irregularity and confusion rendering their own retreat under 
such circumstances very precarious and putting it out of the 
power of the gentlemen to conduct the affair in the manner 
that had been really proposed......”^* Apparently, his version 

was not accepted and he was charged with cowardice. The 
Factory was retaken by Capt. Grant without any loss of 
personnel and "the Fakirs who were made prisoners were 
directed to be employed as coolies in the repair of the 
Factory”*. It will, therefore, be seen that this act was not 
committed by the Sannyasis but by a band of mendicant 
Fakirs, who probably led by their excessive zeal to overthrow 
the British from Dacca had attacked the Factory and 
continued to occupy the same for a short while. In this 
particular case there might have been political motivation on 
the part of the Fakirs, the Muslim community being the 
rulers of Dacca for a pretty long time while the Britishers 
were the actual intruders there. 

Again in 1763, the Factory at Rampur Boalia in the 
Rajshahi district was plundered by Sannyasis when Mr. Bennett 
was in charge. This Mr. Bennett was taken prisoner and was 
killed in the massacre of Patna in October 1763. It is also 
recorded that the same party of Sannyasis were encamped 
in a village, four miles from Rampur Boalia and plundered 
it”*. 

The aggression of the Bhutias “encouraged by the weak 

3) Dacca District Gazetteer, pp. 40-42. 

4) Quoted from Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders of Bengal, pp. 37. 

5) Long’s Selections ; pp. 342 ; Secret Deptt. Proceedings dated 5,12.1763. 

6) Letter dated 4.3.1773 from the Collector of Laskarpur to the President 
of the Council. 
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and disturbed state of the plains had been going on in increasing 
degree ever since the beginning of the Eighteenth Century and 
by 1765 Bhutan was supreme in Cooch Behar and nothing 
could be done without the sanction of her representative'*'. 
In 1766, the aflFairs of the Cooch Behar State was in great 
confusion. The infant Maharaja was under the protection of 
the Bhutias. He was assassinated at the instigation of Rama- 
nand Gossain and a conflict arose between the Nazir Deo 
( hereditary Commander-in-Chief) Rudranarayan and the 
Bhutias regarding succession to the throne. The Nazir Deo 
was defeated and took shelter with the English and appealed 
to them for assistance®. The opponents of Rudranarayan 
hired a party of Sannyasis and a British ofiicer, Leiut. 
Morrison was deputed to give due assistance. The Sannyasis 
lost the desire to fight, was chased out and defeated. In the 
three cases mentioned above, the third belongs to the category 
of mercenary soldiers hired by one party to fight with the 
other while the first might have been politically motivated 
against the English and the second a case of punitive activity 
for rendering assistance to the British. 

In the year 1767, a ‘‘body 5000 Sannyasis entered the 
Sircar Saronge* country; the Phouzdar sent two Companies 
of Sepoys after them under the command of a Sergeant who 
came up with them ; the Sannyasis stood their ground and 
after the sepoys had fired away part of their ammunitions, 
fell on them, killed and wounded nearly eighty and put the 
rest to flight. The Chief of patna sent Capt. Wilding “to rid 
the country of them as their stay strikes terror into the country 
people and greatly hurts the collections in that part’’^®. In 
the following year the Naib Dewan of Patna, Raja Sitab Roy, 
complained that the Zaminder of Halsipur (of the Hatwa Raj 
family) endangered the country by creating disturbances with 

7) Survey and Settlement Report of the Jalpalguri District. 

8) Hunter—Statistical Accounts of Bengal, vol. X, pp. 412. 

9) Modefn Saran in Bihar. 

Jd^^ong’s Selection, pp. 526. 
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the help of a body of mendicant Nagas. The same Capt. 
Wilding was despatched to get rid of them. He dispersed 
them and took the Fort at Halsipur (Hasipur jn Saran 
District)'!. 

The northern part of Bengal was particularly infested 
with these intruding Fakirs and a company of sepoys was 
stationed at Rangpur in 1767 under Capt. D. Mackenzie to 
‘repel the ravages of the Fakirs and to maintain the peace 
of the country in general’. In January 1769, Capt. Mackenzie 
undertook an expedition against a batch of Sannyasis who 
had cut off Mr. Myrtle sent by Mr. Barwell, the Resident of 
Malda, in 1766 to procure “fir timber for the Company at 
easy rates from the Morang country”'®. The messengers 
sent in advance, however, brought information that they “had 
left,..and marched towards the frontier of Nepal”'*. 

The mendicants carried on with their activities during 
the next cold weather and some detachments of Pargana Sepoys 
were sent under Lt. Keith to suppress them. The Sepoys 
were cut off and Lt. Keith was killed in action in December, 
1769, on the borders of Morung'''. The British anticipated 
that being emboldened by their successful encounter with Lt. 
Keith, the wandering mendicants would increase their activities 
and consequently in 1769 and in 1770 the Company appointed 
Supervisors who were directed to be on the alert to watch 
the movements of these mendicants and take necessary 
measures to prevent their entry into the country. Mr. 
Boughton Rous, the Supervisor of Rajshahi reported in 
January 1770 that “the reinforcement of sepoys will be 
sufficient force to deter the Sannyasis from moving this way. 

11) Calender of Persion Correspondence, vol. II, pp. 202-203. 

12) Forign Department Select Committee Proceedings dated 10.2.1766, 
pp, 13. 

13) Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, 
vol. XI, pp. 38 & 58. 

14) Morang or Murang is the old name of Nepal terai toward?, the north 
of Purnea District. The name is very old and reference to tlj*’ 
found in early records. Purnea Distt. Gazetteer, pp. 198. 
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I have advice that a party had lately advanced as far as nine 
coss on this side of Sheebgunge ; but upon hearing of my 
arrival at Nattore, desisted from plundering the villages and 
seperated into different bodies one of which went towards 
Barampooter and the other consisting of about 1500 took the 
Rangpur route...”*®. Mr. John Grose, the Supervisor at 
Rangpur applied for an additional force in a letter dated 20th 
April, 1770 stating that “we should be ready to receive the 
Senassees or any other vagabond plunderers that may make 
an inroad into this country which is not improbable consider¬ 
ing success the Senassees met with last year”*®. His appre¬ 
hension proved to be correct as the Sannyasis passed through 
this district on their backward march. He further reported 
on 24th April, 1770 that ‘‘Lt. Narin has had advice from the 
Commander stationed at Dinajpur of the return of two bodies 
of Sannyasi Fakirs to that place, the first of which to the 
amount of one hundred have taken the road to Purnea...”' 

Not only in Bengal but also in the province of Bihar and 
in the territory of the Nawab of Oudh the advances of these 
Sannyasis and Fakirs were checked and they were turned back 
from further advancing to the east into the famine ridden 
Bengal. Early in 1770 Mr. Grand, an officer of the John 
company, wss detached with one hundred sepoys to oppose 
five thousand Fakirs who were reported to intend forcing a 
‘Ghaut’ or ferry and crossing the Ganges to proceed towards 
the Nawab of Oudh’s territory. Their intention was, however, 
frustrated by timely precautions. In about June 1770, Capt. 
Gabriel Harper, officer commanding at Fyzabad, reported that 
some Falcirs arrived there who had a lot of English arms and 
ammunitions. These apparently belonged to Lt. Keith’s party 
and by Nawab’s orders twenty three fire-locks, a horse, a saddle 
pistol and two fouling pieces were taken from them. The 
number of the “people who came to Fyzabad were a few who 

15) Letter Copy Book of Supervisor of Rajshahi at Natore, pp. 2-3. 

16) Letter from Supervisor at Rangpur to the Resident at the Durbur 
dated 20th April 1770 and 24th April 1770. 
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it seems had been sent from their main body to sell their 
plunder whilst they continued their route from Gurrackpur 
(in which province they destroyed and plundered several 
villages) by the range of hills to the northward until they 
gained the Rohillas country”^ 

The conclusion, therefore, is that these Sannyasis and 
Fakirs were not the indigenous inhabitants of Bengal but they 
infiltrated from the western part of India from beyond the 
territory of the Nawab of Oudh and entered Bengal through 
Purnea District in Bihar. After crossing Purnea district, they 
moved towards Rajshahi, Rangpur and Malda districts and 
throughout their passage eastward extorted levies from the 
villagers. The Muslim Governments of the provinces neither 
had the means nor the support of the people to surpress them 
during these earlier incursions. Consequently, their activities 
increased in number. The persons in authority during the 
Muslim period, in many instances, supported the Fakir 
activities and even legalised their extortions by granting 
‘sanads’. Later, all these changed. During the period when 
the British were consolidating their gains in Bengal, the 
Sannyasis and Fakirs, as usual came and went levying their 
dues and extorting from the people. This increased the 
difficulties of the ryots in paying their assessment of revenues 
to the Zaminders and to the Government. The revenue tended 
to fall below expectation and applications from various 
quarters began to reach the Collectors for remission of 
revenues, which, during the earlier periods were acceded to. 
To enable them to establish a peaceful atmosphere so that 
there might be no hindrance to their trade and commerce 
and also to facilitate collection of revenue the British 
felt it necessary to suppress their activities which the 
mendicants considered to be an infringement of their rights 
accrued from long usage. They also, it,is believed, were led 
by a patriotic feeling inasmuch as they thought the 

17) Letter from Capt. Gabriel Harper to the President and Governor at 
Fort William dated 2Stb June, 1770. 
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British to be intruders in the country and of interfering 
in their national politics. Hence the fight between the 
British authorities in the districts and these wandering men¬ 
dicants were of importance to both the parties; for the one 
to maintain their previous right and for the other to suppress 
their opponents to enforce superiority. 

Since most of these wandering mendicants approached 
Bengal through the north-western part thereof, precautionary 
measures were taken in the cold weather of the year 1770 to 
safeguard Purnea district through which these mendicants 
entered into Bengal. Mr. Ducarel, the Supervisor of Purnea 
district, was apprehensive of the difficulties and posted 
messengers and spies at the ‘Ghauts’ (ferries) and passages of 
the Koshi river. In October 1770, he received information 
that a body of about 300 (three hundred) Muslim mendicants 
armed with raachlocks and other offensive weapons were at 
Cundwah Ghat about 24 miles from Purnea and were prepar¬ 
ing to cross the Koshi river. Lieut. Sinclair was directed to 
march against this body of armed personnel. He captured 
the entire body of the armed Fakirs besides their followers 
and '‘after making them deliver their arms, brought them to 
Purnea. The Fakirs represented that they belonged to the 
Madari sect of Fakirs and were on their pilgrimage to a Darga 
near Malda*®”. They also explained that “they had come 
in large numbers and with arms to the quarrel with the 
Sannyasis who lately put to death a number of their people”**. 
The Supervisor detained their arms and allowed them to 
pass after keeping a few as hostages. This protestation 
of good faith on the part of the Fakirs proved to be 
false and they collected various adherents numbering about 
five thousand and a small party was sent to put a stop to 
their advance. The Raja of Dinajpur reported that the 

18) Letter from the Supervisor of Purnea to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue dated 25.10.1770. 

19) Lettet from the Supervisor at Purnea to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad dated 28.10.1770. 
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Fakirs were too great in number to be routed out by such 
a small party and accordingly this advance force was recalled. 
The force available with the Supervisors of Rangpur, Dinajpur 
and Purnea was too small and consequently they were 
empowered to get assistance from the Company of Sepoys 
attached to Capt. Knudson’s battalion stationed at 
Rajmahal^®. Lately, however, no trace of the assemly or 
the movement of these Fakirs could be found after they had 
crossed Rajgunge and had levied contributions from the 
local people. 

An assembly of about ten thousand armed Sannyasis 
gathered at Benares in October 1770, with the intention to 
pass through Bihar and reach Bengal as reported by Brigadier 
General Sir Robert Barker** but in the month following, the 
Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna received information 
that they had gone towards Mirzapur**. Now the famine 
condition in Bengal had started in full swing and it would 
have been detrimental to the interest of the people of the 
north-western part of Bengal adjoining Purnea district to allow 
these mendicants to enter there. The British would do 
their best to put a stop to their passage. It had, thus, been 
an act of rashness and lack of foresight on the part of the 
Madari Fakirs to force an entry into north Bengal at the 
moment as naturally they would face a serious opposition. But 
in case their intention had been to create trouble for the 
British, probably this was the best time of all. Apparently, 
this was their intention. They collected the famine stricken 
Muslim ryots of the adjoining districts under their standard, 
entered into north Bengal and enforced levies upon the starving 
people who could ill afford to pay this or any other amount 
to anybody. 

20) Letter from the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad to 
the Supervisor at Rajmahal dated 28.11.1770. 

21) Letter from General Barker ro the President of the Select Committee 
dated 30.11.1770. 

22) Letter from the Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna to Capt. 

Carnac dated December, 1770. * 
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Although information was received to the contrary, the 
Fakirs did not leave Bengal. Those in the adjoining districts 
of Rangpur fled elsewhere at the approach of the Sepoys and 
roamed from place to place and carried out extortions. 
Capt. Rennell who was engaged in the Survey of Bengal 
reported from Belkuchy near Serajgunge in the present Pabna 
district, in February 1771, that “there is now in this part of 
the country a large body of Fakirs who are laying all the 
principal towns under contribution. They were yesterday'at 
Lutchinurapur 4 coss from this place and after receiving 
200 Rs. from Gunge Daroga marched northward to Pucharya 
District^*... they are about a thousand in number and 
tolerably well armed ; they came from the western provinces 
about a month ago and traversed the Dinajpur and Ghoraghat 
districts on the way...*'2*. He further reported that several 
of their detached parties were scattered over the whole 
province of Rajshahi and Dinajpur. On this report action 
was initiated and several Companies of Sepoys were sent at 
various places to intercept the Fakirs. 

Near about this period, Mr. Kelsall, the chief of Dacpa 
reported that “the Sannyasis were still levying contribution 
in all parts where they go ; by the last advice they were at 
Byganbarry in the Pargana of Alipsing” but by the 8th of 
March he further reported that the province was “quite free 
from any depredations of the Sannyasis’’^®. 

For the last three years natural calamities overran 
Bengal and during the latter part of the year 1176 B.S. corres¬ 
ponding to the first quarter of 1771 A.D. the forces of famine 
and pestilence were on the march. The people throughout 
Bengal did not have enough food to have even a square meal 
on every alternate days during this lean year. Over and 

23) Pukharia Pargana of the Mymensing District. 

24) Letter from Capt. Rennell to the Controlling Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad, dated 10th February, 1771. 

12?) Letter from the Supervisor of Dacca to the Chief and Council of 
Revenue at Murabidabad dated 8tb March, 1771. 
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above there was the increase in the revenue assessment. The 
rich squeezed the poor to pay their revenue to enable them 
to maintain their landed property. The poor* became 
poorer and ultimately started dying due to starvation. Some 
become fatalists and died without a complain but others 
joined the wandering groups of mendicants having no other 
means of subsistence than to levy contributions upon the 
rich on pain of death. The Muslims joined the Fakir bands. 
The Hindus joined the band bf Sannyasis. Both carried 
on raids in various parts of Bengal at the time when 
political transition was in process, the British taking over 
charge of the administration from the Nawab’s hands. 
They also did not or would not initiate any measure to 
ameliorate the distress of the common people other than 
making futile efforts to suppress some of the activities 
of the wandering mendicants with a view to bring back law 
and order. At about this time, Dinajpur district was being 
constantly visited by Majnu Shah, the chief of the Madari sect 
of Fakirs, who along with his followers created a terror to 
certain sections of the population and to the British authorities 
in the adjoining districts. His headquarters was at Makhanpur 
near Cawnpur. He came to Bengal for the first time probably 
during early 1771 A.D. through the Purnea district ostensibly 
with the intention to carry out raids and levy contributons on 
the people of the places through which he passed and also 
probably to create difficulties for the British authorites against 
whom for some reason or other he had animosity and aversion. 
He camouflaged his movements as a pilgrimage tour to Maha- 
sthan Garh, where the Muslims had a Dargah of great renown. 
In the account of his operations against this Fakir party on 1st 
March, 1771, Capt. James Renncll stated that the detachment 
he joined follovi^ed the routes of the Fakirs who retreated on 
learning that they were being followed. The Rangpur detach¬ 
ment under Lieut. Feltham took the route towards Ghoraghat 
and Govindgunge “surprised their camp on the morning 
of the 25th and after a short skirmish defeated and dispers6t^ 
them, taking their camp and baggage and a few prisoners. 
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Their chief Shiek Munjenoo fled on horseback to Mustan 
Gur (adarga) where he was joined by about 150 of his 
followers all disarmed and many of them wounded”®*. The 
rest of his party of 2500 men were so thoroughly dispersed 
that not even two of them could be found together. It was, 
therefore, impossible for the Company Sepoys to follow them 
in their retreat. They threw away their arms and their 
leader Majnu Shah went off towards Purnea but, as transpired 
later, not on his way to Makhanpur. An account of this 
skirmish is also given by the Supervisor of Rangpur : ‘‘Lieut. 
Feltham attacked and defeated Sheik Mujenoo with about 
1000 followers at a place called Cojee Parrack (modern 
village of Cadgiparah) about six coss from Govin Gunge 
(Govindgunj) where they were encamped between two jills, 
he killed ten took 7 prisoners and the rest ran off amongst 
whom it is supposed many are wounded”. This defeat of 
the Fakirs enlivened the local people and this “encouraged 
the villagers so much that in their retreat they attacked them 
with bamboos and sticks and killed several so that none are 
now to be seen in that quarter”®^. Since this incident, a 
party of Sepoys were stationed permanently at Mahasthan 
Garh and orders were issued to all Supervisors to apprehend 
the travelling Fakirs. 

The Fakirs, however, had their friends at Murshidabad 
who could plead on their behalf to the Controlling Council 
of Revenue. A batch of wandering Fakirs were arrested 
near Morung lying westward of the Koshi river. They were 
sent to Mr. Cottrell, the Supervisor of Dinajpur. On interro¬ 
gation they denied their connection with Majnu Shah but 
admitted that they came from Balliadighi, a place where Shah 
Majnu had a house. They were put into prison by the 
Supervisor and orders of the Council solicited. The Council, 

26) Letter from Capt. James Rennell to the Controlling Council of 
Reveaue at Murshidabad dated the 1st March, 1771. 

yi'f Letter from the Supervisor of Rangpur dated 28th February and 
7th March, 1771. 
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however, replied that “as it is probable that the Fakirs you 
have in confinement are those whom Mr. Ducarel disarmed 
and to whom he gave public assurance that they shofltild pass 
unmolested in their religious ceremonies and for the purpose 
of trade, it is highly improper that they should be taken or 
kept in custody. You will, therefore, be pleased to order 
their immediate release”This decision of the Council 
heartened Majnu Shah to lead subsequent parties of his 
wandering band into Bengal early in 1772, of which more 
will be told later. 

During his first incursion into Bengal in the month of 
February 1771, Majnu Shah was accorded support and help 
by some of the land-holders of the districts. It is hard to 
ascertain at this distant date on what common ground this 
support was based, but it is reasonably certain that is was 
either of the three : communal, political or economical. There¬ 
fore, in order to discourage the connivance or indifference 
of the land-holders, the Zaminders of Pargana Silberis of 
Bogra district were seized and this action had the desired 
salutary effect on the neighbouring Zaminders. One of such 
Zaminder’s servants brought a Fakir accompanied by a band, 
termed as banditti by the English, to the Supervisor of 
Rangpur on the 15th April, 1771. The Fakir was directed 
to serve as a menial worker on the roads. All these, however, 
did not deter Majnu Shah. He lingered on in the borders 
of Bengal seeking for a suitable opportunity to take 
revenge for his defeat in the hands of the English and 
the insult suffered by him and his followers in the hands of 
the local people. Apparently, he again entered the district 
of Rangpur in April, 1771, and the Supervisor reported to 
the Council of Revenue at Murshidabad that he had received 
information that “Shaik Mudjinoo with a party of his 
followers was still lurking about that part of the country” and 
“Lieut. Feltham proceeded with a further re-inforcement in 

28) Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, 
vol. V, pp. 13-14. 
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order to drive him from there”^®. No farther report of this 
operation is on record. 

About this time, on the 29th April, 1771, a band of 
Naga mendicants crossed the Jamuna. General Barker was 
apprehensive and wrote to Nawab Suja-ud-Daulah of Oudh 
that “six or seven thousand Naga mendicants have crossed the 
Jamuna from the Ghat at Kulpi and passed on towards the 

Ganges through the confines of Kora.The mendicants said 

that they had parwanah from the Nawab to cross the river 
Ganges and pass through his territories”*®. Nothing further 
was heard about them. There was also no record that they 
entered Bengal. It was probably a hoax created by the 
supporters of Majnu Shah in the up-country to divert the 
attention of the British and direct a portion of the blame to 
the Naga sect of the Hindu mendicants, who the rumour 
wanted to establish, were as much to blame for these incur¬ 
sions as Shah Majnu and his party. 

The number of incursions and consequently, extortions 
and levy of contributions, decreased during the rainy season 
of the year 1771 and there was lull. The incursions, however, 
commenced with renewed vigour after the rains were over. 
In the early winter of 1771, the famine in Bengal still persisteJ 
as the crops were not yet harvested. The ryots of Bengal 
still carried on somehow and waited for the good harvest which 
they expected. But in case such raids continued during this 
period there would be an enormous harm to the peasants in 
that they would not get the benefit of the good crop. The British 
authorities were also aware of the facts and took necessary 
steps to ensure that incursions did not recur in the near future. 
Although, actually there was no serious incursion during the 
early cold weather of 1771, the Supervisor of Rangpur received 
information that a large body of Sannyasis had entered 

29) Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad 
- dated 19th and 27th April, 1771, vol. Ill, pp. 63 and 86. 

30) Calender of Persian Correspondence, vol. Ill, pp. 197. 
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the districts of Rangpur and Edrackpur by Bhawapiganj**. 
In the following month, the Superintendent of Sircar Saran 
reported to the Chief and Council of Revenue at Patna 
that a body of Naga mendicants numbering about four 
thousand were encamped within sixteen to twenty miles of 
Husseypore (Hatwa) in the Nawab of Oudh’s territory with 
the intention to come over crossing the Dewah. The Super¬ 
intendent took adequate steps to repel them but it was 
apprehended that they might try an alternate route passing 
along the borders of Betteah district’^. There was, however, 
no further trace of these Naga mendicants and no proof of 
their entering into Bengal. 

These are the major cases of incursions or intended 
incursions during the pre-famine and immediate post-famine 
periods. Further activities of these wandering mendicants 
which were carried out after the post-harvest period of 1770 
A.D. i.c., during early 1771 A.D. will be enumerated in the 
following chapters, all of which pertain to the post-famine 
period. 

To sum up the actual or the intended incursions during 
the pre-famine and immediate post-famine periods, i.e., up to 
the end of 1771 and later, the following recorded cases appear 
to have taken place : 

(i) In 1760, a party of Naga mendicants, as mercenary 
soldiers of the Marhatta invaders, plundered the district of 
Burdwan and Kishengurh, 

(ii) In 1763, a large body of Fakirs infested the country 
about Backergunge as reported by Warren Hastings. 

(iii) In 1763, a party of Fakirs attacked and captured 
the Factory at Dacca. 

(iv) In 1763, the Factory at Rampur Boalia, in the 
district of Rajshahi was plundered by a band of Sannyasis. 

(v) In 1766, a party of Sannyasis was hired by the 

31) Letter from the Supervisor Rangpur to the Controlling Coicncil of 
Revenue at Murshidabad dated 7th November, 1771. 

32) Proceeding of the Chief and Council of Revenue at Patna dated the 
23rd December, 1771. 
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Bhutias to fight against Nazir Deo Rudranarayan in the 
conflict of succession after the assassination of the infant 
Maharaja. 

(vi) In 1767, a party of Sannyasis entered the modern 
Saran district and got upper hand in a skirmish with the 
Company’s Sepoys. 

(vii) In 1768, the Zamindcr of Halsipur of the Hatwa 
Raj family hired a pajty of mendicant Nagas to achieve his 
own end but failed. 

(viii) In January 1769, a party of Sannyasis alleged to 
have cut off a Government official could not be apprehended 
by the expedition undertaken by Capt. Mackenzie. 

(ix) In October 1770, an armed party of Fakirs of the 
Madari sect was allowed to enter Bengal on pilgiimage after 
their arms were confiscated. 

(x) Later, in the year 1770, a parly of Fakirs numbering 
about 5000 was reported in the area near Rajgunj where they 
levied contribution from the people but no further trace of 
them could be found. 

(xi) A large party of Fakirs were seen near Serajgunge 
in February 1771, They had p assed through Dinajpur and 
Ghoraghat districts. 

(xii) A party of Sannyasis was reported to be at 
Parganah Alapsing (in Mymensing district) but the Supervisor 
reported on the 8th March, 1771, that the province was free 
from the Sannyasis. 

(xiii) During March 1771, Manju Shah, the Fakir leader 
of the Madari sect, entered Bengal but was encountered by the 
Company Sepoys. In this instance his intrusive intentions, 
if any, were foiled. 

(xiv) on the 29th April, 1771, a party of Naga mendi¬ 
cants crossed the Jarauna but there was no further report that 
they entered Bengal. 

(xV) A party of Sannyasis entered the district of 
Kangpur during the early cold weather of 1771. 

(xvi) A party of Naga mendicants stated to be about 
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4000 strong was reported to be encamped in the Nawab 
of Oudh’s territory but they did not enter Bengal. 

(xvii) A party of Sannyasis were reporetd to have looted 
the temple of Bhawani at Bhawanipur in the Bogra district in 
1773 during Alivardi Khan’s time. 

Thus from the above, the incidents may be sorted out 
under the following categories : 

(a) Sannyasis and Fakirs collected outside Bengal but 
not entering within the Province. 

(b) Sannyasis or Fakirs who hired themselves out as 
mercenary soldiers and fought for other invaders (Marhattas) 
or political contestants (Bhutias). 

(c) Reports of Sannyasis or Fakirs collected at some 
place inside Bengal of whom no further trace could be found. 

(d) Actual raids and incursions in the districts. 

Eliminating the first three, the actual raids or incursions 
could not probably have been carried out without the active 
support of, at least, a section of the population. 
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CHAPTER IV 


After his defeat in an encounter with the Company’s 
Sepoys on the 1st March, 1771, Majnu Shah, the leader of the 
Madari sect, fell sick and retired to Makhanpur. There, he 
hibernated and thought about retribution. The attack of the 
villagers of Govin Gunge ( Govindgung ) upon him and 
his followers while they were on their retreat, had enraged 
him so much that he swore to take revenge. But he was 
a wily person and waited for an opportune moment. He 
collected a partly of Fakirs numbering about two thousand 
and in January 1772, made his appearance in the Khatta 
Pargana on the south-western part of Bogra district. 
There he was reported to have continued his activites 
and exacted contributions of money and goods from the 
poor and timid country folk. The Supervisor of Rajshahi 
at Natore reported that “Shah Mudjenoo, 'the Burrana Fackeer 
being arrived with a numerous body in the Pargana plundered 
all the goods and effects and carried away one of the principal 
men under confinement. At present some of these Fackeers 
have taken up their residence here, they come to the village 
and carry off the people whom they use with the utmost 
severity. Owing to these the ryots and their dependants are 
deserting. The inhabitants are totally incapable of making 
any opi)osition’’\ These Fakirs were armed with weapons 

J'- Letter from the Supervisor of Rajshahi to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad dated 22nd January, 1772. 
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but the faraine-strickeri villagers were not. They had neither 
the weapons nor the strength to fight these Fakirs. No 
wonder, therefore, that they could not put up suitable opposi¬ 
tion to repel these armed personnel and had no other 
alternative but to desert their villages leaving them open to 
the ravages of these raiding Fakirs^. The Supervisor of 
Rajshahi was also not in a position to put up an adequate 
opposition against the wily Fakir and his wandering band with 
the armed personnel at his command. On receipt of his report, 
Mr. Alexander, the Chief of the Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad, despatched one Company of Sepoys and directed 
the Supervisor of Dinajpur to send further two Companies 
at his disposal to reinforce the party stationed at Natore. 

In th.e meanwhile, the Supervisor of Rajshahi further 
reported that the party of Fakirs were at the same place and 
“their number is rpresented to be about 1500 besides stragglers 
who are continually joining them for the sake of plunder...*. 
A party of 300 such men had seized Rs. 1000/- which was 
ready for despatch in the village kutchery of Jaisindhu Pargana 
in the Rajshahi district belonging to Zaminder Dayaram 
Ray, the principal officer of Natore Raj and the founder of 
the Dighapatia Raj family. The Fakirs were armed with 
swords, spears, matchlocks and rockets and it was apprehended 
that they would move either towards Silberis or towards 
Natore. 

The Fakirs and their leader Majnu Shah, resenting the 
treatment they received in the hands of the villagers in the 
preceeding year were bent on taking their promised revenge 
with bestial ferocity. Neither the British authorities nor the 
villagers were equipped with the means to repel their advances. 
The wily Majnu, while carrying on his raiding activities in 

2) From a Bengali poem entitled ‘Majnur Kabita’ published in Rangpur 
Sahitya Parished Patrika 1317 B.S„ Vol. V, special numbe^ History 
of Sherpur, pp. 79-80. 

3) Letter from the Supervisor of Rajshahi to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue, dated 23rd January, 1772. 
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the Zamindery of Maharani Bhawani of Natore, the largest 
land-holder of Bengal, had the temerity to make a petition to 
her making a report against the oppression of the British 
in order to win the sympathy of a renowned land-holder 
like her in his favour*. Consequently, the Fakir leader did 
not want to make any disturbance in the zamindery' of the 
Maharani. Therefore, instead of moving towards Natore 
from Jaisindhu Pargana in the Rajshahi district, the Fakirs 
moved on northwards towards Silberis (Bogra district). The 
Supervisor of Natore in his report traced further movements 
of Majnu and stated that on the 24th January, 1772, in the 
afternoon, the party of Majnu’s followers “moved to the 
northward to Kolegong where they were before encamped to 
a village called Kuegong in Saiburruss ( Silberis) and 
Madgenoon has given injunctions to his own followers to 
avoid all kind of oppression or severity and to take nothing 
but voluntary contributions of the people by way of charity’’®. 
The wily Majnu issued this injunction probably to assure the 
authorities and the Maharani Bhawani of his bonafides in 
the context of his petition made to her. But this was forgotten 
as soon as it was made. The vengeance which he had 
unleashed before due to greed for easy money and the sadistic 

4) Extract from Majnu’s petition to Maharani Bhawani of Natore ; “We 
have for a long time begged and been entertained in Bengal and we 
have long continued to worship God at the several shrines and alters 
without ever once abusing or oppressing anyone. Nevertheless last 
year 150 Fakirs were without cause put to death. They had begged 
in different countries and in the clothes and victuals which they had 
with them were lost. The merit which is derived and the reputation 
which is procured from the murder of the helpless and indigent need 
not be declared. Formerly the Fakirs begged in separate and detached 
parties but now we are all collected and beg together. Displeased at 
this method they (the English) obstruct us in visiting the shrines and 
other places—this is unreasonable. You are the ruler of the country. 
We are Fakirs who pray always for your welfare. We are full of 
hopM”. Quoted from Sannyasi and Fakir raiders of Bengal, pp. 47. 
Letter from Supervisor of Rajshahi to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue dated the 2Sth January, 1772. 
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satisfaction obtained from torturing the inhabitants who 
could not resist was too interesting for his band to be ^checked 
by mere injunctions. Despite his injunctions, Majnu’s 
followers had taken Rs. 500/- from Noornagar, a village 
belonging to Dayaram Ray, and Rs, 1690/- from the kutchery 
of Jyasin which was deserted by its officers at the approach of 
the Fakirs. The party of the Fakirs had matchlocks with about 
1000 men and two camels. As per report, Majnu himself led the 
band mounted on a very good horse while some of his trusted 
Iciutenants had tattoo horses. If this report of the Supervisor 
ofNatore is taken at its face value, the injunction “to avoid 
all kinds of oppression or severity and to take nothing but 
voluntary contribution” is no more than a hoax to create a 
lull in the activities of the British authorities. 

Majnu’s next move was towards Kusumby Pargana in 
Bogra district. There he and his followers levied small 
contributions in different villages 'by way of chanty' and did 
not commit violence on the people. The Supervisor of Natore 
intended to send a Company of Sepoys to check their further 
advances into the country but in the meanwhile information 
was received that Majnu has gone back to Mahasthan Garh 
with three or four hundred followers while the rest either 
dispersed or went to some other place in small batches. Later, 
Majnu was reported to be at Barabazu, a Pargana covering the 
districts of Bogra, Pabna and Mymensing on both sides of 
the Jamuna river, but before the Supervisor could initiate 
any action, Majnu quitted the place with ‘precipitation’. 

Majnu and his wandering band moved with lightning 
speed. Before the Sepoys could reach him he and his 
followers vanished altogether. His feat was like that of the 
magician Merlin or the Welsh Owen Glendower, but this could 
not be performed unless he had full and complete knowledge 
of the topography and support of the local people both in 
respect of food and movement. Possibly he had both. 

At about the time when the Supervisor of Rajshahi had 
been making his reports about the extortionate activities of'*’* 
the Fakirs in his own area of supervision, Mr,^urling, the 
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Supervisor of Rangpur, reported that the “Fakirs are returned 
to Gooraghaut and have been guilty of some oppressions’’®. 
He despatched with speed Capt. Thomas to Govindagunj “the 
Raja (of Dinajpur) having wrote ... that the ryots in general 
are in the greatest consternation and none of the Government 
servants will remain at villages”. The Supervisor further 
reported that the party of Fakirs is “headed by one Shaw 
Mudgenow and are a body of 2500 men most of whom are 
armed”. The Council approved of his action with the 
rejoinder that the Fakirs had left the country. 

These frequent raids and incursions put the British 
Collectors in a difficult situation inasmuch as the Zaminders 
after Majnu’s retreat, came out with prayers for remission of 
revenues. The Supervisor of Rajshahi, who was the British 
representative on the spot, despatched an “attested narration 
of the plunder and contribution made by the Fakirs in the 
different Parganas of the province”’' to the Council of Revenue 
at Murshidabad. Apparently, the Council whether they 
appreciated the actual state of affairs or not, did not want to 
create a precednce by remitting the revenue. They replied, “we 
observe the losses pretended to be sustained by the inroads of 
the Fakirs amount to altogether 8969 Rs. Losses of this kind 
we understand are always one of the risks to which farmars 
are liable ; we can not, therefore, consent to their being borne 
by the Government”®. Thus, from the British reports it 
appears that the activities of Majnu Shah and his followers 
put the ryots into severe difficulty. They, in turn, were not 
exempted from paying their revenues to the Zaminders and 
what with taxes and surcharges they had to pay much more 
than what the Zaminders paid to the Government. 

Majnu Shah did not meet with much success in his 

6) Letter from the Supervisor of Rangpur to the Controlling Council of 

Revenue dated the 26th January, 1772. 

7) Letter lYom the Supervisor of Rajshahi dated 9th March, 1779. 

8) - Letter from the Controlling Council of Revenue to the Supervisor of 

Rajshalii dated the 16th March, 1772. 
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operations in two successive years and probably shelved the 
the idea of further intrusion into Bengal in the near furure. 
He does not come into the picture again till two years later 
but in the meanwhile a formidable group of Naga Sannyasis 
started their operations during 1772-73, of which more will be 
told later. 

About this period, on April the 27th, 1772, Muhammad 
Reza Khan was arrested for Qorrupt practices at his 
Murshidabad palace and so also was Sitab Roy, the much 
respected Naib of Bihar. For seven years Muhammad Reza 
Khan had not only been the Naib, the Nawab’s duputy but 
also Agent for the British in their capacity as the Diwan of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. He had, therefore, exercised 
soverign powers over police, justice, royal household and 
finance. At the arrest of these two VIPs there was discontent 
in the Court circles in Bengal which was accentuated by the 
charges against Nandakumar and Nabakissen. The common 
people, placid and fatalistic as they were, did not care. On 
the other hand, what with famine, frequent incursions of the 
Sannyasis and Fakirs, Marhatta invasions and payment of 
excessive revenue to the Zaminders, their last penny was 
squeezed out from the cultivators. The famine had taken 
toll of a third of the population, the frequent raids of the 
Marhattas and the wandering mendicants left them penniless, 
and the Zaminder’s collectors left them with nothing, not even 
the meagre possession of chattels and hovels which they could 
boast of. 

The British had, thus inherited a chaos. The assessment 
was two centuries old. It was surcharged with a volume of 
arbitrary additional taxes and the peasant’s exact liability 
was unknown. The profit of the Government was intercepted 
by tolls and customs and was cut down by rent-free grants. 
Hastings felt that on the land revenue “hung not only the 
Company’s solvency.-.but the entire welfare of the common 
people”®., and he directed his efforts towards thisehd. He 


9) Warren Hastings— Kesth Feiling ; pp. 95. 
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also perceived that he must get ‘‘a few years of peace and 
quiet population” and to achieve this he must put a stop to 
the heterogeneous intrusions throughout Bengal. Only then 
he could collect the revenue in peace. 

Being impelled by the need to collect their revenue 
without difficulty and under peaceful circumstances, the British 
created a land-lord class in the areas under their revenue 
control who could pay the Company a fixed sum while, 
on the other hand, could tax the peasants and tenants on 
their estate as much as they liked or deemed necessary. 
As most of the peasants could not pay the exorbitant amounts 
demanded from them they began to be evicted from their 
hearths and homes. They either inflated the number of wander¬ 
ing mendicants in order to obtain sustenance or joined the 
exodus of unemployed tenants towards the big and prosperous 
cities where British capital began to be invested in various 
enterprises. Thus, a new class of people was created in Bengal. 
They were neither favourably inclined towards the Zaminders 
nor towards the British authorities, who they felt, were 
exploiting them to build up their capital and to gain political 
superiority at the cost of their poverty. The Muslim 
adminstration at the time was in name only. They could do 
nothing to redress the Just grievances of the people and were, 
if not more, equally corrupt as the British merchants who 
with the assistance of their Indian lackeys were after 
building an Empire and derive personal profits from private 
trade. 

During the time of Murshid Kuli Khan’s predecessors, 
i.e., before he was appointed the Diwan of Bengal in 1701, 
the revenue administration was inefficient but this was soon 
remedied by his resolute measures. Due to subsequent 
political disturbances further aggravated by Alivardi Khan’s 
ascendancy as the Nawab of Bengal and also due to ravaging 
invasion of the Marhattas by 1744, the condition further 
deteriofated and the Government treasury felt the pinch. 
This position continued till the British were appointed the 
Diwan in 1767. Then came the famime of 1770 which took 
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toll of about a third of the population of Bengal and those 
who survived were no better than paupers. Th^ common 
people became the victims of circumstances and no one came 
forward to render them assistance. Since obtaining the 
Diwani the British authorities as well as the ‘free merchants’ and 
the zaminders levied heavy taxes on the people which was not 
possible for the, peasants and the tenants to pay. Consequently, 
they were evicted, tortured and sent to jail. Naturally, they 
were in an angry mood. Some went to the towns to obtain 
employment and others joined the various bands of wandering” 
mendicants for easy living or to obtain revenge on their 
oppressors : the Nawab’s retinues, the British authorities and 
the Zaminders. These, in short, were the general condition 
obtaining in rural Bengal when these incursions took place. 

Even when the great famine was taking its toll in rural 
Bengal, the Marhattas, after their quick recovery from the 
reverses of the battle of Panipat, attacked the Rajputs and 
the Jats, expelled the Rohillas from the Doab and in February 
1771 captured Delhi. Nothing now separated them from 
Oudh. Suja-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, was not in a 
position to oppose the Marhattas. If the British would not come 
to his help as bound by the existing treaty, the Nawab decided 
that “he must either accept the Marhatta offer of partitioning 
the Rohilla lands, or fall to a Marhatta-Rohilla combination^ 
After quite a period of haggling with the British, the Vizier of 
the Great Moghuls, the Nawab of Oudh, moved by the 
Marhatta internal dissensions decided to wage war with the 
Rohillas in February 1774. This war was soon won. Quite a 
number of the Rohilla army fled to the Mountains, the “Hindu 
land owners rose aginst the oppressors”^ ^ and within a very 
short time the peasants started tilling their lands. But “the 
fighting men to the number of perhaps 18000, were either 
expelled south of the Ganges, or took service with Fyzull 
Khan”*2, who fled to the mountains. Those of the ruling 

10) Warren Hastings— Keith Feiling ; pp. 111. 

11) —ibid— pp. 118. 

12) —ibid— pp, 118. 
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family who remained behind ran short of food, while some 
of their women were also robbed of their jewels. Thus, by the 
middle of 1774, the expelled Rohillas and also those who 
fled to the mountains, not being content with their fate, 
blamed the British for the barbarity and the ‘wholesale atrocity’ 
committed, on them and their people. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they would form into bands and raid British 
strongholds in Bengal to retaliate the oppression committed 
upon them in their own country. This they did and did 
with vengeance. 

The Marhattas were also not in a conciliatoty frame of 
mind. Since the advent of the British in the country their 
superiority waned and they could not proceed unheeded with 
their imperialistic and expansionistic activities with impunity. 
As such, they also had to disband a part of their vast army. 
The disbanded soldiery of the Marhatta army along with the 
group of the Sannyasis who helped them in a mercenary 
capacity were out of work. Actually, they had nothing to do 
for a living. The Naga sect of Sannyasis who served the 
Rajput Princes as soldiers, were also disbanded and they 
knew of no other occupation to which they could revert. 
Thus, quite a large proportion of the population, for one 
reason or other, was out of work, short of food and other 
necessities of life. They felt the British were responsible for 
their fate. Along with the mendicants also joined the peasant 
population of Bengal. They after the great famine, had no 
home, no family, no food, no future and over and above 
were still extorted by the British Company, English merchants, 
Nawab’s collectors and the newly created class of land-lords. 
The combination was ideal to wreak vengeance on the British 
and this could be done only in Bengal, where British interest 
was paramount. They started raiding the Government 
treasuries and Zaminder’s kutcheries. These raids were 
spontanious but sporadic. Naturally, the people also suferred 
but John Company was in a fix. Many of the Zaminders 
and quite a number of people in the villages were supporters 
of these rebels and willingly suppressed their movements. 
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To the British eyes these people were a band of anti- 
British ‘banditti’ who ‘ravaged and plundered’ the pepple and 
consequently traitors. Actually, they were no less patriots 
than the operators of the French Resistance Movement during 
the World War II or the brave followers of Marshall Tito 
who willingly laid their lives in German occupied Jugoslavia. 
To the Germans, they were traitors. Patriotism has different 
meanings for different sets of people with the singular aim of 
love for the country. What is an act of patriotism for one 
is an act of treachery for the other. The incursion into Bengal 
by the ‘nomadic mendicants’ will, therefore, have to be 
adjudged in this context and proper conclusions drawn. 

The motivation for the incursions in the Eighteeth 
Century Bengal may, thus, be categorised as follows : 

1. Political motivation ; (a) such as Marhatta invasions 
to gain overall political supremacy in the area, (b) against the 
Muslim rule by the Hindus, and (c) against the British 
adventureism by the Hindus and the Muslims. 

2. Socio-economic motivation : where the ‘have-nots’ 
rise against their richer compatriots with or without the 
help of outsiders to eradicate class distinction. 

3. Communal motivation ; when either the Hindus or 
the Muslims rise against the other for religious differences, 
social distinction or for any other cause deeply rooted in the 
minds of either since earlier days. 

4. Simple brigandage ; when a group of ruffians joined 
together to carry out brigandage on the rural population for 
the purpose of pecuniary or other gains. 

In different cases of incursions, however, different 
motives appeared on the foreground and in general, a dislike 
for the part played by the British in the various parts of India, 
more especially in Bengal, was the leading force of these 
incursions and raids. But whatever might have been the 
cause, the British could not keep their eyes shut on these 
activities and let them continue unabated since these were 
causing difficulties in the collection of revenue. Accordingly, 
Hastings, in order t5 facilitate smooth collection of revenue. 
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initiated vigorous measures with the intention to put a stop 
to these incursions. 

In January 1773, the Committee of Circuit while at 
Dinajpur impressed upon the urgent necessity to put a 
detachment formed from the soldiers stationed at Bihar and 
suggested that while the Sannyasis rendezvous at Saugar, 
their ultimate place of pilgrimage, they may ‘be cooped up 
in that island to prevent their retreat’. At the same time, 
on the 21st January, 1773, Hastings issued a circular letter 
to all the Collectors and instructed them that “they were to 
keep a particular eye over the motions of the people known 
by the name of Senassies whose incursions of late has been 
frequent and distressing to the country and they were to 
spare no pains to procure the most exact intelligence of them 
and require the assistance of the Zaminders, Dewans etc. 
for obtaining it”^ He further directed them to ensure that 
no person or bodies of men be allowed to pass through their 
districts armed with weapons and to issue public notice 
that such person or persons will be regarded as the enemy 
of the Government. 

This was indeed a hasty and a drastic step and exempli¬ 
fies the attitude of the British administration towasds the 
people in general. Due to politically unsettled condition, the 
roadways were not safe for the merchants and travellers. The 
order would cause untold difficulties for those who carry 
hard cash in their travel. The British, as yet, were not in 
a position to enforce law and order in the interior of the 
counrry and taking advantage of this unjust order the 
miscreants would be in a position to molest those who travel 
unarmed. The district Collectors were, however, quite aware 
of the condition of their districts and the Collector of Hoogly 
represented in no uncertain terms “that security and 
tranquility which are the happy effects of regular Government 
were never to be depended upon in the interior parts of this 

13) Bengal District Records, Chittagong, vol. I, pp. 71-72. 
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country. Individuals have, therefore, been obliged to arm 
for their own defence ; accordingly merchants and# bankers, 
when under the necessity of transporting treasure or goods, 
never fail to escort it with a party of pykes and barkandazes, 
and travellers singly or in company are never seen without 
swords or some other weapon for defending themselves” 

After due consideration, the orders were modified by 
the Council of Revenue at Fort William as the “orders for 
disarming all travellers without distinction might be dangerous 
to the safety of the merchants and others going through the 
country on lawful business and consequently exposed to the 
attacks of the Sannyasis and dacoits”^ After modification, 
the restriction applied to the Sannasis and Fakirs only. All 
merchants and others travelling through the country on lawful 
business were permitted to carry arms as before. In January 
1773, certain sects of Vairagis and Sannyasis were expelled 
from Calcutta and the provinces except the Ramanandi and 
the Gauriya sects who were either indigenous to or long 
residents in Bengal. The notice directed the remaining sects 
of Sannyasis, Fakirs and Vairagis to “leave the town of 
Calcutta» its precincts, or any other place of residence it is 
within seven days...and depart from the Subhas of Bengal 
and Bihar in two months”^®. The above notice further 
specified that if any of the prohibited sects are found in Bengal 
and Bihar at the expiration of the alloted two months they 
would be punished and their properties confiscated. 

It was believed by the Council that the Sannyasis, 
Vairagis and the Fakirs found shelter with the Zaminders and 
their tenants. At least, they were in collaboration and did 
not furnish the required information about their movements. 
It was, consequently, directed that failure to supply such 
information is “to be attended with displeasure in the .pase of 
the Zaminders ; and in the case of the farmers, they will be 

14) Secret Department Proceedings dated 10th March, 1773. 

15) Secret Department Proceedings dated 10th March, 1773., 

16) Secret Department Proceedings dated 21st JanuerK^ 1773. 
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seriously punished for neglect of it”*'^. The Sannyasis and 
Fakirs generally found shelter in the hills north of Bengal 
stretching westwards and came down upon the plains of Bengal. 
Hastings, in a treaty between the Hon’ble East India Company 
and the Deva Raja or the Raja of Bhutan arranged to insert 
an article to the effect that the “Deva Raja will not allow 
them to take shelter in any part of the district now given up, 
nor permit them to enter into the Hon’ble Company’s terri¬ 
tories or through any part of his ; and if the Bhutias shall 
not themselves be able to drive them out they shall give 
information to the Resident on the part of the English in 
Cooch Behar and they shall not consider the English troops 
pursuing the Sannyasis into these districts as any breach of 
their treaty”*Hastings presumed that this would stop the 
incursions of the Sannyasis as he took every possible step to 
ensure that they were unable to come to the province of 
Bengal. His presumtion, astute though he was, did not 
fructify ; the Sannyasis continued their operations till the 
end of the Century. 

The above steps did not fully satisfy Hastings. Addi¬ 
tionally, he placed the military and para-military establishments 
on a more effective footing. The Pargana Battalions raised in 
1776 for employment under the Revenue Department in the 
districts for guarding and escorting treasures were employed 
to chase out the intruders in small numbers but this was 
subsequently found injurious to discipline and ineffective. 
The Sepoys operating under Capt. Mackenzie turned black¬ 
mailers and extorted money from the general population while 
the Captain himself lent money to the Zaminders at exorbitant 
rate of interest and ‘enforced realisation by confinement of 
of Zaminders and their Agents’. Hastings became aware of 
this sorry state of affairs. He organised a separate corps and 
the Pargana Seyoys were -disbanded. Later in the year, he 
arranged with Raja Chait Sing of Benaras to have 500 horse 
ready for the Company’s use to intimidate the intruders. 

17) Secret Department Proceedings dated 15th March, 1773. 

18) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal; pp. 65-66, 
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These actions taken in the year 1773 had, no dubt, a 
salutary effect on the morale of the intruders and for a 
limited space of time the incursions became fewer and fewer. 
But still for some time to come Bengal remained the field of 
activiy of the wandering mendicants, though in respect of 
operations the Fakirs took a more prominent part than the 
Sannyasis, 

All these deterrents, however, did not discourage Majnu 
Shah. He appeared again on the Bengal scene during the 
winter season of 1773. On the 18th December, 1773, the 
Collector of Rajshahi reported that Majnu Shah had entered 
Pargana Messideh (in Dinajpur district of the late British 
period) at “the head of 700 Fakirs and demanded payment of 
a debt of 1500 Rs. due from the deposed Zaminder. On his 
not receiving a satisfactory answer to his demand made in 
writing, he detached 200 of his men to seize the Zaminder who 
made his escape the night following and travelled with all 
expedition hither having been pursued by Fakirs as far as 
Limboobarea about thirty miles off. The officers of the 
Pargunnah all left it as also many of the Riots. The Fakirs 
seized 1057 Rs, which was collecied ready to remit here, 
plundered the Zaminder’s habitation and cutchery and collected 
about 1500 Rs. in different villages.... I hear that the Fakirs 
have joined the body of Sannyasis who were in the neighbour¬ 
hood and that they are gone together through Silberis towards 
the Burrumpooter River”^®. Taking the report prima facie 
it is apparent that unless the motive had been politically 
inspired for creating disadvantage to the British the Hindu 
Sannyasis and the Muslim Fakirs, who were poles apart in 
their religious ideals, could not have joined together in one 
party. At least, this expedition was more of a rebellion than 
mere banditry. But whatever it was, they failed before the 
disciplined soldiery of the British, A party consisting of four 
Companies of Sepoys engaged them on the 23rd December 

19) Letter from the Collector of Rajshahi to the Governor in Council 
dated 81th December, 1773. 
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and totally defeated and dispersed them with great 
slaughter” 2°. 

The party of Sannyasis and Fakirs took to flight through 
Purnea district. The Cpllector reported on the 27th December, 
1773, that a large body of Sannyasis had gathered and were 
moving towards his residence. The Resident sent six Com¬ 
panies ot Sepoys under command of Lt. Alexander Miinro and 
the detachment under Lt. Williams was also ordered to proceed 
to Purnea* L About the middle of 1774, Lt. Williams reported 
that the Sannyasis had marched towards Cooch Behar and 
writing on the 20th March, 1774, Hastings informs Laurence 
Sullivan that the Sann3'asis “threatened us with the same 
disturbances at the beginning of this year as we experienced 
from them the last. But by being ... provided to oppose 
them and one or two severe checks which they received in their 
first attempts, we have the country clear of them. A party of 
horse which we employed in pursuit of them, has chiefly 
contributed to intimidate these ravagers who seem to pay 
little regard to our Sepoys, having so much the advantage of 
them in speed on which they entirely rely for their safety”**. 

Thus on the authority of Warren Hastings, the Sannyasis 
and Fakirs had little regard for the Company’s Sepoys and 
they could move faster than the pursuers. But even with this 
advantage the joint adventurism of the Fakirs and the 
Sannyasis fell through with disastrous loss of lives for them. 
They, however, if the motivation of the combination had been 
political, achieved some gain in that they could create 
obstruction in the collection of revenue from the districts. 
Writing to the Court of Directors in October 1774, the 
Governor General reported a “considerable deficiency 
between the collections and the settlement” in the district 

20) Letter dated 27th December, 1773 from the Resident at the Durbar 
to Lt. Williams. 

21) Letier from the Resident to the Durbur to the Collector of Dinajpur 
dated the 27th December, 1773. 

22) Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. I, pp 395. 
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of Rangpur. He went on to say that “a very considerable 
part of the deficiency may be attributed to the • plunder, 
extortion and depredations occasioned by the continual 
incursions of the Sannyasis. It is not to be doubted that 
these have been productive of heavy loss to the country 
although we adopted it as an invariable maxim to grant no 
deduction to the Farmers on this account in order if possible 
to conquer their blind superistition in giving countence to 
these religious plunderers and make it their interest to repel 
tlieir incursions”^’'. If these incursions were intended to be 
plots to overthrow the British these were unsuccessful. The 
British were not going to lose India, the jewel in their crown, 
by such non-coordinated and sporadic efforts. Although 
these created some difficulties for them in the interior, the 
Bengal peasants sufferred the most. They had no one to 
protect them from the vagaries of Nature, no one to save them 
from the rapacious Zaminders, no one to rescind the exorbitant 
revenues and surcharges imposed upon them ; over and above 
the British would not grant any deduction for the loss 
sustained from the incursions of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs. 

The Sannyasis and the Fakirs might have been working for 
lofty ideals—patriotism, religion, liberty'—biitthe time was rot 
ripe enough to reap a rich harvest. Accepting that some of 
the incursions were actuated by these ideals these may, at best, 
be termed the forerunner to the first effort to free the country 
from the British yoke a hundred years later—but it was too late 
then. 

The measures undertaken by Hastings within the province 
of Bengal were, luckily for him assisted by events outside the 
province. The defeat of the Rohillas in 1773 and the annexa¬ 
tion of the Rohilla territory by Oudh created a friendly buffer 
state in an area through which the up-country Sannyasis and 
Fakirs entered Bengal. A strong detachment of armed guard 

23) Extract from Revenue General letter to the Court of Directors, dated 
18th October, 1774. 
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„was stationed at Chunnar, *an unimpregnable fort of that 
time’. In 1775, Beneras and Ghazipur were taken over 
from the Nawab of Oudh and Raja Chait Sing of Beneras, 
a protege of Hastings, maintained a body of horse for the 
use of the Company whenever necessary. The grip was 
being tightened. It was becoming more and more diflScult 
for the wandering mendicants to come over to Bengal through 
the Purnea route which had hitherbefore been used for these 
intrusions. But crafty Majnu found another route down 
by the foothills of Bhutan. 

The serious defeat at the Third Battle of Panipat, 
hindered their progress, but by no means destroyed the 
Marhatta power. In 1769, Peswah Madhab Rao, in a bold 
bid, defeated the Rajputs and the Jats and made them pay 
tribute to him. They next captured Delhi and placed Shah 
Allum on the throne ; and after occupying the Doab made pre¬ 
parations for conquering Oudh and Rohilkhand. But the sudden 
death of Madhab Rao in November, 1772, put an end to it. 
Disunity broke out in the Marhatta camp and the different 
factions recruited their army mainly from the Sannyasis. In 
1768, the Zarainder of Halsipur (Hatwa) rebelled. And in 1775 
the Zaminder Fateh Sahi, after an unfruitful uprise, took 
shelter in the jungle on the borders of Oudh and ‘had a large 
army enlisted from the Sannyasis and Fakirs’. The bid for 
power in Bundelkhand was made about this time, by the 
Sannyasi leader Himmat Giri. He employed a large body of 
Sannyasis and his subsequent struggle with the Bundel chiefs 
kept them engaged till the end of the century. All these, and 
the opposition they met in the Company’s territories kept 
the Sannyasis out of Bengal for some time and they came 
over at infrequent intervals. From about this time onwards the 
major incursions were by the Muslim Fakirs and prominent 
among them was Majnu Shah, the leader of the Madari sect of 
Fakirs, who has more incursions to his credit than any other. 

f 

Early in 1776, Majnu reappeared in Bengal. On the 
19th March, 1776, the Chief of the Provincial Council at 
—5 
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Dinajpur reported to the Board that he has “received 
advice from Shamun Ally a religious person who resides 
at Mustangur that Shaw Majinah the famous Fakir who 
has so often been troublesome in these districts is ende¬ 
avouring to collect a force in the Radshay (Rajshahi) 
Purgunnah where he has already committed many acts of 
violence”Further news was also received from Mr. 
Gladwin stationed at Bogra that he had “received certain 
information that Mejenoo has assembled a large body of 
Fakirs in this neighbourhood and they intend to appear in 
arms at the Mela of Mustangur, which will be on the 20th 
on this month ”2 6 ^nd requested for the help of twenty or 
thirty sepoys which may alarm the Fakirs to “prosecute their 
present intention”. He further added that “should these 
purgannas remain destitute of the appearance of protection, 
they will inevitably be plundered” and he will be in a very 
“disagreeable if not dangerous situation”. The Provincial 
Council wrote back on the 19th March, 1776 that “the season 
is so far advanced that we apprehend it is not in the power 
of Shaw Majinah to collect a force sufficient to disturb the 
quiet of these districts”. They instructed him to immediately 
despatch to Dinajpur “such public treasure” as he may 
have “in readiness as we cannot spare you any force from hence 
for its protection having but one Company of Sepoys for 
the defence of our treasury”^®. By the 24th March Majnu 
Shah with a body of Fakirs was in possession of the Mosque 
at Mahasthan Garh and levied a small contribution on the 
Mela and intended to move towards Malda®^. Majnu’s party, 
however, moved within eight miles of Dinajpur in the 
Maharani Bhawani’s territory and Mr. Gladwin’s harkaras 

24) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue, dated 19,3.1776. 

25) Letter from Mr. Gladwin to the Chief of Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Dinajpur dated 15th March, 1776. 

26) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpnr 
dated 19th March, 1776. 

—ibid— dated 2nd April, 1776. 


27) 
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brought information that “they will move towards fierham- 
putter to-morrow”®®. 

This was possibly a reconnaissance tour of Majnu to 
investigate the topography of the land as he returned reinforced 
by well armed Rajputs during the rains. By the 14th June, 1776, 
the same Mr. Gladwin reported that ‘ Shah Majenoo with 
a large band of Armed Fakirs arrived that morning at 
Mustangur...and he expects daily re-inforcements”®®. He 
requested for sufficient force but the Provincial Council had 
no sepoys to send in his aid. They wishfully hoped that 
as Majnu did not commit any disturbances in the previous 
dry season he will remain quiet now. The Council wrote 
to Majnu “desiring him to disband the rabble who had 
gathered at Mustangur”*®. But Majnu did not pay any heed 
to this. The Provincial Council could not or did not send 
any aid to Mr. Gladwin who sent a spirited reply stating 
that the “ryots are generally alarmed” and that Majnu “did 
not come this time attended merely by a Bengal rabble but 
had with him a number of well-armed Rajputs”** and had 
begun to build a cantonment at Mahasthan Garh. He 
“publicly avowed that he intended staying all the rainy season 
and was laying by a stock of provisions”. Towards the close 
of the rains, Majnu left Mahasthan Garh and proceeded north. 

From Mr. Gladwin’s report two things are apparent: 
the first that Majnu collected some well armed Rajputs under 
his banner and the second, the inaction of the Provincial 
Council to send armed forces on the plea that “many 
accidents which have happened to the detachments formerly 
sent on this service have generally if not always arisen from 

28) —ibid— dated 2nd April, 1776. 

29) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
the 18th June, 1776. 

30) Prcoeedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
18th June, 1776 and letter to Mr. Gladwin of same date, 

31) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
2nd July, 1776. 
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the insufficiency of the force employed’". They “thought it 
most advisable” to send no sepoys “not that tlfey supposed 
the application was made hastily or without sufficient 
grounds”*®. 

In view of his alliance with the Rajputs it appears that 
Majnu wanted to achieve some sort of political gain from this 
incursion. The British authorities were assured that the 
Company of Sepoys requested for by Mr. Gladwin were 
cither not available in sufficient numbers to employ against 
a formidable enemy like Majnu Shah or it was not expedient 
to employ them “hastily” or “without sufficient grounds”. The 
inference, therefore, is that the Sepoys were hitherbefore 
employed either on insufficient grounds or prematurely leading 
to more disturbances. The British had learned a lesson but 
they could afford to wait for the opportune moment to grapple 
with the enemy with a grim tenacity. 


32) Proceeding of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpuf dated 
the 2nd July, 1776. 



THE POST-EAMIHEIHCUPSIOHS : THE SAHHYASI 
INCUPSIOHS 


CHAPTER V 


The rainy season of 1771 brought a lull in the operations 
of the Sannyasis and Fakirs. For about one year both the 
Sannyasis and Fakirs entered inside Bengal infrequently and 
without major incidents. By the end of 1772, several bodies 
of Sannyasis were reported to have entered the Purnea district. 
The Collector of Purnea reported to Mr. Graham, a member of 
the Committee of Circuit, on the 27th December, 1772, that the 
Sannyasis entering the district from the west had been levying 
contribution on the villagers and that they would move 
towards Brahmaputra through Dinajpur and Rangpur districts. 
The Assistant at Dinajpur confirmed about their advance in 
the district. Further information was also received that another 
party of Sannyasis had pulndered the Bhawanigunj Cutchery 
in Rangapur. Accordingly, the Committee of Circuit directed 
the Collector of Rangpur to despatch a Company of Sepoys 
stationed at Rangpur along with a part of the Committee’s 
escort to pursue the Sannyasis and put a stop to their activities. 
Early on the 29th Decemer, 1772, Capt. Thomas with his 
company marched to Zaffargunge to put into effect the 
Committee’s directions. 

There was a severe encounter and Capt. Thomas lost 
his life. He and his Company marched early in the morning 
on the 30th December, 1772, and attacked the party of the 
Sannyasis numbering about 1500 men near Shamgunge in the 
Swaruppur Pargana, west of Rangpur town. The first attack 
of the Sepoys was partly successful and the Sannyasis gave way. 
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The Captain with his party followed them inside a jungle and 
expended all their ammunition without “doing thd' least 
execution”. Actually, this was an ambush and Capt. Thomas 
fell a prey to it. The Sannyasis, when they realised that all the 
British ammunition was spent “rushed in upon them in very 
large bodies from every quarter and surrounded them ...Capt. 
Thomas ordered the Sepoys to charge them with their 
bayonets which they refused to do ... Capt. Thomas received 
one wound by a ball through the head which he tied, and 
next he was cut down’’^ An interesting fact came out of this. 
The British, in their Reports and other despatches, have always 
professed that these Sannyasis and Fakirs plundered the 
villagers. But in this particular case the villagers and the ryots 
not only did not give any assistance to the British soldiers but 
“joined the Sannyasis with lathis and showed the Sannyasis 
those whom they saw had concealed themselves in long grass 
and jungle and if any of the Sepoys attempted to go into their 
villages they made a noise to bring the Sannyasis and they 
plundered the Sepoys firelocks’'®. No doubt, therefore, that 
the villagers actively supported the Sannyasis. This is hard to 
believe in case the Sannyasis had plundered their hearths and 
homes...The more probable inference, therefore, is that the 
British reports of plunder by the Sannyasis and Fakirs, at 
least in some cases, are mere fabrications, concocted by the 
Collectors or based upon distorted information brought to 
them by their paid spies and agents. 

After the skirmish with Capt. Thomas resulting in his 
death the Sannyasis pursued their usual route across the 
country eastward towards Brahmaputra to perform their 
ablutions there. On their way there was no further incident. 
The British, however, felt and the Committee of Circuit 
suggested that the Sannyasis must be “opposed at their entry 
of the province by a respectable detachment formed from the 

1) Extracts from letter from Mr. Charles Purliag to the President*dated 
29th December and 3l8t December, 1772. 

2) —ibid— 
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Brigade stationed at Bihar as the small parties of Sepoys sent 
against them failed”*. This suggestion met with the approval 
of Warren Hastings but a few months later the Pargana Sepoys 
sulferred another reverse. 

Some time after the skirmish, which ended disastrously 
for Capt. Thomas at the end of December, 1772, a party of 
Sannyasis were found to be moving towards Cooch Behar 
to join and reinforce the Sannyasi army raised under Darrup 
Deo (Darpa Dev), Raja of Baikantapur. He was the here¬ 
ditary Rykut or umbrella bearer of the Raja of Cooch Behar. 
Baikantapur was “conquered by Solut Jung in the time of 
Suja Khawn, Darrup Deo and his brother Buckram were made 
prisoners and brought to Rangpur where they remained for 
17 years. They were after that released by the Phougdar 
old Cossim Ali Cawn when he undertook an expedition to 
reduce Bycantpur to a more avowed subjection...”*. Now the 
old quarrel between Darpa Dev and the Nazir Deo was 
renewed and the Sannyasis numbering about 5000 took 
possession of the Fort of Santoshgunj, commonly known as 
Rahimganj*. The Nazir Deo sought British help who 
were his old patrons. The Collector of Rangpur of the time, 
Mr. Purling, went to Cooch Behar and found that the Nazir 
Deo also had some Sannyasis in his pay. They were dismissed 
“being an unnecessary expense” and since they were in arms 
for three nights consecutively before the arrival of Mr, Purling 
and his Sepoys, they were glad to leave the country*. 

The measures previously undertaken by Hastings to 
suppress the activities of the Sannyasis and Fakirs were 
begining to bear fruit by this time. The Governor expressed 
his wish to retrieve the military reputation which was set 

3) Letter from the Committee of Circuit, dated 2nd January, 1773. 

4) Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Rangpur dated 23rd 
December. 1772, vol. V, pp. 34. 

5) Letter from the Committee of Circuit to Capt. Stuart dated 20th 
January, 1773. 

6) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to the Committee of Circuit 

dated 12tb January, 1773. 
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back somewhat at the death of Capt. Thomas in the 
engagement with the Sannyasis. He was also bent upon 
punishing effectually any armed intruder or set of armed 
men entering the district of Rangpur. Accordingly, Capt. 
Stuart, commanding the 19th Battalion of the Sepoys, 
was directed on the 20th January, 1773, to proceed to Jalpai- 
guri and prevent the Sannyasis hired by Darpa Dev from 
escaping westward. The Captain was asked to be on guard 
constantly against a surprise. Capt. Jones also marched from 
Rangpur and the Governor directed “another battalion 
from Burrempore to march immediately to co-operate with 
Capt. Stuart but to act separately in order to have the 
better chance of falling in with them. At the same time, 
he ordered another battalion to mach from Dinajpur station 
through Tyroot (Tirhoot) and by the northern frontier of the 
Purnca district following the track which the Senassies usually 
took in order to intercept them in case they marched that 
way. That battalion, after acting against the Sannyassies, 
if occasion offered was directed to pursue their march to 
Cooch Behar where they arc to join Capt. Jones and assist 
in the reduction of the country’’^. 

Thus, a serious offensive was undertaken to suppress 
the armed Sannyasis under the control of Raja Darpa Deo 
and to “retrieve the military reputation” of the British. Capt. 
Jones marched from Mowamari on the 24th January and 
reached Patgong on the 27th. He received information that the 
Sannyasis were at Bunnindanga about eight miles away. 
They also had two other posts nereby. Darpa Deo was at 
Luckipore, a pass into the hills of Bhutan. Rahimganj and 
the country westward was deserted. The strength of the 
Sannyasis was about “five or six thousand men”®. The 
Sannyasis and the Sepoys engaged at Shibgunj and with some 

7) Letter dated 31st March, 1773 to Sir George CoIebrook-GIeig’s 
Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. I, pp. 296-98. 

8) Letter from Capt. J. Jones to Warren Hastings dated the 27th January, 
1773—Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. I, p©. 29-30. 
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loss to their ranks the Sannyasis “broke and fled over the 
country” and later, “joined at Bouthaut four coss to the 
northward where there is'a fort”*. On the 30th Jauuary the 
Sannyasis were reported to have crossed the Tista where 
they “sunk the boats they used in crossing”. Capt. Jones 
next proposed to take possession of the fort at Rahimagunj 
and “on the situation being favourable, he will next take the 
fort at Jalpaiguri, the principal fort of Darrup Deo”^°. Capt. 
Stuart, according to directions marched against the Sannyasis 
and reached Jalpaiguri on the 3rd February, 1773, engaged 
and captured the Fort there. The party of the Sannyasis 
could not hold their ground before the disciplined might of 
the Sepoys of the Company and they “took to flight with 
utmost precipitation”. The fort was captured at two in the 
afternoon which the Raja had evacuated^*. Later in the 
month, on the 17th February, 1773, a large body of Sannyasis 
reported to be in the pay of the Bhutanese was chased by 
Capt. Dickson but before his arrival they had fled away. After 
this, the dissension in Cooch Behar quietened down and the 
Sannyasis were dispersed. Before leaving, however, they 
were reported to have plundered the Boda Pargana in the 
British territory over which the Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
had Zamindery rights. 

The Sannyasis employed by these two warring factions 
in Cooch Behar were not, therefore, raiders or plunderers 
but mercenary soldiers in the pay of one or the other party. 
At the time, as before, they accepted such jobs and did not 
consider the same to be in opposition to their religious 
profession. They could not withstand the disciplined might 
and able leadership of the Company’s Sepoys but it would be 
an act of injustice to call them “banditti”, “ravagers” or 

9) Letter from Capt. Jones to the Governor dated 28th January, 1773.— 
Forrest’s Selections, vol. I, pp, 30. 

10) Letter ifrom Capt, Jones to Governor dated 30th January, 1773.— 
Forrest’s Selections, pp. 30. 

11) Letter from Capt. Stuart to the Committee of Circuit dated 3rd 

February, 1773. , 
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plunderers*'. The action at Boda might be an act of reprisal 
for the help the people rendered to the Britisli* and such 
cases of reprisals are not wanting in the annals of any country 
of the world. 

Already in early January, the appearance of another 
formidable party of Sannyasis was reported from the northern 
part of Bengal. On the 6th January, 1773, Mr. Hatch, 
the Collector of Bogra, reported that some three thousand 
men had arrived at Pargana Chowgong and that they had 
“confined the Chaudhury’s naib until he paid them a sum of 
money and that they had plundered the several villages which 
they passed through and at the time they were at Sherpur 
about 12 miles from Bogra’’^*. A vakeel was sent on the 
part of the Government to know the intention of the 
Sannyasis. They sent information that they “must have a 
sum of money paid them, otherwise they should remain in 
the Pargana until they had taken a sufficiency to pay their 
charges’’** and the sum was agreed upon at Rupees Twelve 
Hundred. The amount was advanced “out of the treasury 
on receipt of which they passed quietly through the Pargana 
to Shibgunj where there was another party of about four 
thousand men’’* 

On receipt of this news, the Committee of Circuit, then 
at Dinajpur, directed Capt. Edwards to march against them 
and proceed towards Chilmary**. He, however, missed them 
but found that they had carried oflf the Zaminder with two 
principal inhabitants and extorted some money from them. 
This party of Sannyasis was traced to have passed by 
Dewangunj and Bosnapore to Madhupur jungles in Pargana 

12) Letter from the Collector of Silberis (Bogra) to the Committee of 
Circuit at Dinajpur dated 6th January, 1773. 

13) Secret Department Proceedings dated 8th and 21st January, 1773. 

14) —ibid— 

15) Letter from the Committee of Circuit at Dinajpur to the Collector 
at Silberis dated the 13th January, 1773 ; Secret Department Procee¬ 
dings dated 21st January, 1773, 
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Pukhuriya about thirty miles west of Mymensing town. This 
place contained temples belonging to the resident Sannyasis of 
that place and there they were certain of getting shelter. While 
on their way, they had levied contribution on the villagers 
but further trace of them was lost. 

After a few days’ rest at Madhupur temple the Sannyasis 
were on the move again. In doing so, they had collected 
more adherents. The Collector of Dacca reported on the 
26th January, 1773, that a party of about 5000 Sannyasis had 
entered Pargana Jaflfarshahi in Jamalpur sub-division of the 
Mymensing district and confied the Zaminder’s naib. They 
released him after extorting Rs. 1600/- from him. Thereafter, 
they marched to Madhupur and proceeded to Alepsing on 
the right bank of the Brahmaputra belonging to the Zaminders 
of Muktagacha and then to “Momensing the inhabitants of 
which Pargana were greatly terrified at their approach inso¬ 
much as to begin to desert the villages. The person who heads 
the body of Sonasses is named Darreangheer’' (probably 
Dharma Giri) and continued that “another body of this race of 
people to the number of 6000 headed by Motteegheer (probably 
Moti Giri) are marching towards the same part of the country 
and it is not unlikely, with a view to join the former*'^ ®. 
Further reports inform that the Sannyasis in great numbers 
had plunderd the houses of several gomasthas of the Zaminders 
and obtained money from them. 

One thing that stands out foremost is the great number of 
Sannyasis moving together at various places. If the above 
reports are to be taken at their face value, the numbers of 
Siannyasis come to about 20,000 men moving together in the 
sa^e district, which is very hard to believe. Apparently, 
thekfore, the numbers were greatly exaggerated by the 
Con^pany’s informants either intentionally or by mistake. It 
is also possible that the village barkaras could not assess 

/ • 

16)' Letter from the Collector of Dacca dated the 26th January, 1773 ; 

Secret Dept. Proceedings dated 10th March, 1773. 
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the number correctly when they saw a big party together. 
The extortions executed by these parties were, according to 
reports, upon the Zaminders and their accredited Agents, who 
needless to say, committed oppressions on the ryots and 
tenants and evicted tenants on flimsy grounds. Their 
natural aversion towards them and also the untenable position 
arising out of the re-arrangement of land tenures by the 
British which created the land-lord class had contributed a 
lot to the continuance of these extortionary operations on 
the Zaminders and their Agents. The British were very 
much concerned with these operations. They could not allow 
these to go on for their own safety. This would be derogatory 
to their newly acquired prestige in India. Consequently, the 
Collector of Dinajpur informed Capt. Stuart*’ who was in 
charge of the fort at Jalpaiguri, to join hands with Capt. 
Edwards, as it was impossible to come up with the Sannyasis, 
“the marches of these people being so very repid”*®. The 
Committee of Circuit further instructed the Collector of 
Rangpur to employ Capt. Jones for the same purpose*®. 

Accounts of raids “on the kucheries of various parganas 
and plunder of the revenue collected there” are given in several 
petitions by Zaminders to the Collector of Dinajpur®®. But 
the Board definitely refused “to allow any deduction on account 
of the incursion of the Sannyasis as they considered that 
the depredations they have committed in Silberis &c to have 
been chiefly owing to the infatuation of the Talookdars, Inhabi¬ 
tants &c in not giving proper intelligence in countenancing 
and abetting these plunderers”®*. 

17) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Committee of Circuit at 
Rajmahal dated 9th February, 1773. 

18) Letter from the Collector of Dacca to the Governor in Council dated 
the 7th February, 1773, 

19) Letter from the Committee of Circuit to the Collector of Dinajpur 
dated 12th February, 1773. 

20) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal, pp, 57-58. 

21) Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council, Original Consultation 
No. 9, dated 20th July, 1773. 
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Mostly therefore, only the revenues collected by the 
Zaminders were plundered and the people were found to be 
suppressing certain vital information such as the movements 
of these bodies of Sannysis and were also found to be ‘abetting 
these plunderers’. Hence it cannot be construed that these 
mendicants were also oppressing the ryots. Otherwise the 
latter would not have been found to render them all out 
support. 

The above mentioned party of the Sannyasis could not reach 
Dacca and being foiled in their attempts they retraced their steps 
westward. Capt. Edwards with his detachment followed them 
on hearing of their return into the district. Hastings knew 
that “much confidence was not to be placed upon the discipline 
and the steadiness of the Pargana Sepoys and was apprehensive 
of ill consequences from the smallness of their numbers. 
Capt. Edwards received the orders for his return but he delayed 
the execution of them and upon hearing the Sennassies 
had reentered the district had returned in quest of them^*” 
“On the 1st March, 1773, he made contact with the Sannyasis 
numbering about 3000 in Pargana Barabazu” but he “and his 
detachment were all cut off excepting 12 Sepoys’’**. In the 
skirmish Capt. Edwards was probably killed but his body 
was not discovered. The Subadar and the Adjutant of the 
Sepoys were arrested and had to “stand their trial before a 
Sepoy general court martial for having deserted in the face 
of the enemy’’*^ and “were executed at the mouth of a 
canon ; but the gallant behaviour of the Jemadar deserved 
much praise ; for having rallied sixteen men, ho made hii 
retreat good, although attacked on every side by the Sannyasis, 
for which he was promoted to the rank of a Subdar’’**. 

22) Secret Department Proceedings dated lOth March. 1773. 

23) Letter from the Collector ofSilberis to the Governor in Council dated 
the 2nd March, 1773. 

24) Letter from Warren Hastings to Collector of Midnapur dated the 
22nd June, 1773. 

25) Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Native 
Infantry—by Capt. Williams, pp. 132-34. 
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After this defeat of Capt. Edwards, a party of Sannyasis 
numbering about 1500 was found to be near KumarWiali and 
it was later reported that they were en route to Mahamadshahi 
towards Jessore “and that they had plundered the villages 
they passed through”^®. 

Generally, the Sannyasi and Fakir incursions took place 
in the northern and the eastern part of Bengal. But in the 
year 1773, West Bengal was also not exempt from it. On the 
3rd February, 1773, the Resident of Khirpai (in the Ghatal 
sub-division of the Midnapore district) reported that a party 
consisting of about six to seven thousand Sannyasis on foot 
and ' SOO horse were encamped within 15 coss from Khirpai”. 
To check their advance the Governor ordered “five 
companies of Brigade Sepoys to march against them from 
Calcutta”. He also directed the Colector of Burdwan to ‘send 
a sufficient force against them'’*^ but the party moved towards 
“Cuttack without making any disturbance” 2 ®. Another party 
of these Sannyasis numbering about 3000, while on their way 
to Puri, had gone to Bisnupur with “the intention of passing 
through Midnapur jungles”**. From Raipur, in the Bankura 
district another party was reported and Capt. Forbes was 
instructed to chase them out of the Company’s territory 
with the help of the local Zaminders. Eventually, the party 
moved “from Raipur to Phulkusma, from there to Silda and 
thence to Gopiballavpur bordering on the Marhatta districts 
beyond the reach of the Midnapore authorities”* Probably, 
these Sannyasis after their ablutions in the Ganga Sagar were 

26) Letter from the Collector of Kumarkhali to the Governor in Council 
in the Secret Department dated 11th March, 1773. 

27) Letter from the Secretary to the Council at Fort William to the 
Resident at Midnapur dated 4th February, 1773. 

28) Letter from the Resident at Burdwan to the President and Council 
at Fort William dated 6th February, 1773. 

29) Letter from Hon. Charles Stuart to the Resident at Midnapur dated 
17th March, 1773. 

30) Letter from the Resident at Midnapur to the Hon. Charles Stuart 
dated 20th March, 1773. 
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moving towards Puri for the Snanjatra and Rathajatra 
festivals during the months of June and July. 

Agradwip near Nabadwip is a place of pilgrimage for 
the Vaisnava sects of Sannyasis. A party of Sannyasis was 
reported from there in February-March of the year 1773. The 
Collector of Nadia reported that “a body of Senassies 
consisting of about one thousand were seen near Agradwip to 
which place they are going it being the season of the annual 
pilgrimage to the Pagodas of that town... they are armed 
and committed great depredations in their route”. At this 
the Council at Fort William approved the Governor’s action 
in directing Lt. Col. Galliez, the troop commander at Berham- 
pore to consult with Mr. Middleton ‘'on the most effectual 
means of destroying or dispersing these plunderers”**. 
Apparently, after the celebration at the temple ot Gopinath 
in April, the party of the Sannyasis moved away. 

After Capt. Edwatd’s death in the engagement with the 
Sannyasis west of Dacca, they separated and formed into small 
bands. They moved about here and there and proceeded as far 
east as Sylhet. On the 10th May, 1773, Mr. Thakeray, the 
Collector of Sylhet reported that “he had reason to suspect 
that Sannyasis would come that way besides the small bodies 
daily arriving”**. The Collector got several pieces of canons 
mounted under a small Fort in the centre of the town as he had 
undoubted proof that the Sannyasis had approached the Raja 
of Jaintia Hills, north of Sylhet, to join them. But no further 
development is available. Similarly, in Bihar also such false 
alarms were spread. On the 15th March, 1773, the Supervisor 
of Tirhoot, stationed at Darbhanga reported to the Chief and 
Council of Revenue.at Patna that ‘‘in ten days they will begin 
to assemble at a i^ce called Janikpur in commemoration 
of the birth and marriage of Sita which are on the same day 
of the year. They amount in number 20 to 50,000 Sunnasses. 

31) Secret Department Proceedings dated 15th March, 1773. 

32) Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council 
dated 8th March, 1773. 
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Lest they should come into Tirhut the cultivation of which 
is now begining, I should be glad that a sufficient force was 
sent for about ten days till they are all seperated to prevent 
their alarming the ryots”**. This also seems to be a false alarm 
and nothing further was heard about it. Actually it has been 
the custom of the Ramayat Sannyasis to gather at this place 
during this period since time immemorial. 

The customary route of the Sannyasis to Bengal from 
the west was through the Purnea district and the measures 
undertaken by Warren Hastings prevented them from using 
this route. Writing to Sir George Colebrook on the 31st 
March. 1773. Hastings stated that “several parties of the 
Sannyasis having entered into the Purniah province burning 
and destroying many villages there, the Collector applied to 
Capt. ^rook who had just arrived at Panity near Rajmahal 
wtih his newly raised battalion of light infatry. That officer 
immediately crossed the river and entered upon measures 
against the Sannyasis and had very nearly fallen in with a 
party of them just as they were crossing the Cosa river to 
escape out of the province. They arrived on the opposite 
bank before their rear had entirely crossed but too late to 
do any execution among them. It is apparent now that 
the Sannyasis were glad to escape as fast as they can out of 
the Company’s possessions”. 

Being frustrated in their attempt to enter Bengal 
by the Purnea route the Sannyasis went back westwards and 
on their march they came near Champaran and Saran. The 
Superintendent of Sircar Saran reported to the Chief and 
Council of Revenue at Patna that “the Sunnassis are moving 
in very large bodies along the borders of Sircar Champaran 
and have greatly alarmed the inhabitai^ of that district”**. 
The Superintendent despatched whatever detachments he had 
under Capt. Ashe “to the assistance of Capt. Hardy”, 

33) proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna dated 
the 22nd March, 1773. 

34) Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna dated 
the 12th April, 1773. 
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but he felt that even these two detachments may not be 
adequate to oppose the force of the Sannyasis. He requested 
the Council to send further three or fdur Companies to 
Betteah as "the Sannyasis now take their route to the west¬ 
ward and must cross the Gunduck when a small party of 
Sepoys may attack to advantage and revenge the insults which 
the Company’s army have recently and repeatedly suffered 
from them in other parts of the province”*®. Accordingly, 
four Companies of Sepoys started from Patna to reinforce 
the detachment at Betteah but the result of their encounter, 
if any, does not appear to be on record. 

The party of Sannyasis reported to be at Midnapur in 
February 1773) evidently proceeded to Puri and after conclu¬ 
sion of the Snanjatra and Rathajatra festivals retraced their 
steps. On the 20th October, 1773, the Collector of Cuttack 
reported that "1700 Gaurias and 300 Fakirs were leaving for 
Bengal. They travel as beggars and rob in their way if they 
can”*®. They were again reported within two days march 
from Jellasore numbering about one thousand and later, 
found to be moving towards "Singhboom, a province to the 
westward of the Midnapur jungles at the back of the hills”. 
Further information of this party was received from the 
Collector of Maidapore (Murshidabad district) on 30th 
November to the effect that two thousand armed Sannyasis 
with three pieces of cannon on camels were seen in Nooney 
Pargana in Birbhum district. They were refused passage by 
the Thanadar and so they went towards Moolte “but no 
complaints were received against them”*^. It further appears 
from a report made by the Collector of Rajshahi that they 
crossed the Ganges at Sady Gundge and were three thousand 
in number. They were well armed ; each man carried a spear, 
matchlock, two swords and ^ rocket. They did not commit 

35) —ibid— 

36) Letter from Henry Alleyn to Samuel Lewis dated 20th October. 1773. 

37) Letter from the Collector of Maidapore to the President & Governor 
dated 30th November, 1773, 

—6 
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any act of violence but levied small contribution on the ryots. 
Several companies of Sepoys were sent against them and the 
Governor “determind to suppress the Sannyasis. directed Mr. 
Middleton, the Resident at the Durbur, to inform Col. Grant 
at Berhampore the moment the Sannyasis entered the province. 
Col. Grant was to take necessary measure for sending a force 
to intercept and attack them”*®. 

From the above it seems that the reports made by the 
British officers on the spot were not based on correct estima¬ 
tion This party of Sannyasis were reported to be consisting 
of‘‘1700 Gaurias and 300 Fakirs” by the Collector of Cuttak ; 
at Jellasore they were reported to consist of about one 
thousand, and at Rajshahi they were reported to be numbering 
about three thousand. One fact, however, remains out¬ 
standing that these Sannyasis did neither carry out any plun¬ 
derings, nor any raids on their way. 

That these constant incursions by the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs were a matter of great concern to the British authorities, 
as these hampered their revenue collection, cannot be denied. 
Writing to Josias Du Pre on the 9th March, 1773, Hastings 
admitted that the province of Bengal “has worn something of 
a warlike appearance, this year, having been infested by a band 
of Sannyasis who have defeated two small parties of Purgunnah 
Sepoys (a rascally corps) and cut off the two officers who 
commanded them” and that the British expected that they 
would “yet make an example of some of them as they are 
shut in by rivers which they cannot pass when closely 
pursued”. He further continues: “the history of the people 
is curious. They inhabit or rather possess the country lying 
south of the hills of Tibbet from Caubul to China. They go 
mostly naked ; they have neither towns, houses nor families, 

but rove continually from place to place.they are all 

pilgrims and held by all classes of Gentoos in great veneration. 
This infatuation prevents our obtaining any intelligence of 
their motions or aid from the country against them, notwith- 

38) Purport of Secret Department Proceedings date(f9th December, 1773. 
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standing very rigid orders which have been published for these 
purposes, insomuch that they often appear in the heart of 
the province as if they dropt from heaven”. It, thus trans¬ 
pires that the common people including the Zaminders, at 
least some of them, identified the cause of the Sannyasis and 
the fakirs with their own and that cause cannot be ‘banditry’ 
or mere ‘extortion’ on the people but something else. That 
something can only be political cause and nothing less; it 
was the common interest to get the country rid of the foreign 
intruders. The effort was not, naturally, a concerted one 
and even this harassed the Company’s administration so 
much that Hastings in his letter to Purling takes the plea 
that “the particulars of these disturbances and of our 
endeavours to repel them you will find in our general letters 
and Consultations, which will acquit the Government of any 
degree of blame from such a calamity”*®. Thus, the intention 
of these wandering mendicants, if it was to harass the British, 
was fulfilled to a certain extent. The Government revenue 
fell short of expectations, according to the British, from 
‘real as from pretended losses’ suffered by the people. 

The condition of the country did not allow the Zaminders 
and land-lords to collect as much as they would have liked 
and consequently, they put forward this plea for remission, 
but Hastings wanted to take serious action against them for 
their failure. Writing to Lawrence on the 30th March, 1771, 
he intimated that it was his “intention to proceed more 
effectually against them by expelling them from their fixed 
residence, which they have established in the north-eastern 
quarter of the province, and by making severe examples of 
the Zaminders, who have afforded them protection or 
assistance". 

The measures taken by Hastings in strengthening the 
cadre of the Sepoys did not take effect at first. The 
Commander who succeeded Capt. Thomas met the same fate. 

39) Hastings to Purling—dated 31st March, 1775 ; para I, Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol. I, pp. 267. 
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Four battalions of the army were actively engaged 
against the Sannyasis and Fakirs but ‘‘in spite qf the militia 
levies called from the land-holders, their combined operations 
have been fruitless. The revenue could not be collected, the 
inhabitants made communion with the marauders and the 
whole rural administration was unhinged”^®. 




40) Hunter’s Annals of Rural fiengal, pp. 77.2 
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CHAPTER VI 


The measures adopted by Warren Hastings in 1773 to 
stop the incursions of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs did not 
deter the mendicants from entering Bengal, But they had their 
admonitory effects. His watchword to the Collectors was that 
“they were to keep a particular eye over the motions of the 

people known by the name of Sennassies.and to spare no 

pains to procure the most exact intelligence of them and require 
the assistance of the Zarainders, Dewans, etc, for obtaining 
it”^. This achieved some tangible results. But, in many 
cases, alarm was spread without sufficient grounds. This 
rumour-mongering was, as usual, intended to attain personal 
ends by the Zaminders or the informants in obtaining remmis- 
sion of revenue dues or to bring them to the favour of the 
British authorities. A little while before Majnu Shah was 
temporarily settled in the Dinajpur district and began to build 
“a cantonment at Mustangur” with a number of “well-armed 
Rajepoots”, the acting Chief of the Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Dinajpur advised the Board of the appearance of a 
party of Sannyasis at Bhawanipur, about 32 miles to the south 
of Govindgunge*. Accordingly, the Naibs of the districts 
were directed to obtain further information. Kissen Prasad, 
the security for Edrakpore^ intimated to the Provincial Council 
early in December 1774 that the harkara of the Chowdhury of 

1) Beagal District Records, Chittagang, vol. I, pp. 71-72. 

2) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
28th November. 1774, 
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Bogra and Sherpur had informed him that “one hundred 
unarmed Sannyasis have arrived at Bhawanipore to celebrate 
the Bhawani Pooja and from thence proceeded to the Ganges 
to wash’’* but no more was heard of them. Apparently, 
these unarmed Sannyasis were ordinary pilgrims who 
came to the temple of Bhawani to perform their religious 
rites. But the extant orders of Warren Hastings left no room 
for the subordinate officers but to report even the legitimate 
movements of these people to the Provincial Council so that 
they themselves might not be considered as suspects as collabo¬ 
rators with these Sannyasis and Fakirs. Consequently, many 
false and exaggerated reports came pouring in as to the numeri¬ 
cal strength, the quantity of arms etc. and the amount of 
extortions levied by these Sannyasis on the villages through 
which they passed. These were generally made by the petty 
officials or the paid informants to prove their loyalty to the 
British, or out of ignorance of facts. The British had also 
developed a Sannyasi-fobia by this time. 

By the middle of November, 1775, such a premature 
report of incursion made by the Sannyasis is noticed from the 
intimation sent to the Supreme Council by the Provincial 
Council of Revenue at Dinajpur. The Chief of the Provincial 
Council informed that he had intelligence “of a body of 
Sinnassee Fakirs being assembled at Gobindapore” and accor¬ 
dingly “wrote to Capt. Fullarton for a reinforcement of 
Sepoys and at the same time desired him to send a proper 
guard to protect the Hon’blc Company’s Treasury at Rangpur’’ 
notwithstanding “he is since informed that the former alarm is 
premature”*. Thus, the action taken by the Chief of Council 
of Revenue bespeaks a hasty decision arising out of misinfor¬ 
mation or exaggerated information. 

Cases are also on record where the Sannyasis were pre¬ 
vented from entering Bengal and spies were posted to obtain 

3) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
the 12th December, 1774. 

4) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur dated 
the 14th November, 1775. 
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information regarding their future movements. After the 
Kumbha Mela at Allahabad, in March 1775, Lt. Col. Muir, 
Officer Commanding at Chunnar Fort intimated the Comman- 
der-in-Chief® that he had information of “a numerous body 
of armed men gathering at Allahabad and although report 
says that they are on a religious pilgrimage yet as the annual 
ravages committed in the provinces in the past demands a 
vigilant watch over the motions of any body of men moving 
from westward'’. He, however, thought it prudent to station 
spies “to bring the most speedy advice of their departure from 
that city”. The spies brought information “of their being now 
in motion to the eastward’’ in small bodies not exceeding 50 in 
number. The Parwana sent by Lt. Col. Muir to the camp of 
the Sannyasis demanded that until a leader has seen the 

Colonel and “stated all the circumstances.viz. whence they 

have come for what purpose and whither they are going, no 
one will be allowed to pass’’. The Council approved of the 
action. They requested the Governor General to write to 
Raja Chait Sing of Beneras to “use his endeavours to compel 
these people to disband and return to their homes otherwise 
to oppose their entry in his or the Company’s territories and 
act in concert with the Colonel to that effect’’®.' The Sannyasis 
did not, however, want to be bothered and dispersed elsewhere 
and this according to report, “had the desired effect’’^. 

After the last incident at Mahasthan Garh, when he 
avowed his intention to stay there all the rainy season, Majnu 
Shah, towards the close of the rains, proceeded to the north. 
Babu Ram Lochan Bose*, Aumil of Tajpur, informed the 
Provincial Council at Dinajpur on the 1st September, 1776, 
that “Shaw Majenoo Fackeer attended by a large force is 
arrived at the village of Hurrampore in this Pargana where he 

5) Secret Department, Original Consultation No. 4, dated the 30th 

March, 1775. 

6) Sec?et Depart, Proceedings dated 30th March, 1775. 

7) Secret Department Proceedings dated 20th April, 1775. 

•This Ram Lochan Bose was seized by the Sannyasis on 26.2.1773 and 

Rs. 4200/- was taken from him. 
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has cominitted great disturbances”. The Council directed 
Capt. Popham to despatch two Companies of Sepoys to 
disperse them. Accordingly Lieut. Boujonnar was sent against 
Majnu. By this time Majnu had crossed the river ‘Coosi’ on 
the west and hence, Capt, Popham directed his lieutenant to 
return®. The information, it was later confirmed, was incorrect 
and Majnu, either found it difficult to proceed to the west or 
went back to his usual shelter in the Bogra district. Hastings 
remained ever alert for the information about the movements 
of the Sannyasis and Fakirs and initiated prompt measures to 
check and intercept them when such information was received. 
For this, he had appointed personal informants in addition to 
the district Collectors and their subordinates. On receipt of 
one such intimation he reported to the Board on the 22nd 
October, 1776, that a party of Sannyasis “consisting of 200 
under the command of Shaik Mudgenoo, the same person who 
infested these provinces some years ago, made his appearance 
at the village of Cutta in Silberis on the 16th instant”. He 
recommended that every precaution should be taken to prevent 
their entry in the country, but on the strength of previous 
experience adviced “to attack them but not to send out small 
detachments or to hazard an unequal engagement with them”*. 
On further enquiry it was learnt that Majnu Shah had moved 
from Cutta to Ghoraghat. Mr. Gladwin, who was stationed at 
Bogra, informed the Governor General and the Council on the 
30th October, 1776, that “it is their intention to disperse for 
the present and that they have fixed upon Mustan Gur in 
Silberis for their rendezvous in the season of heavy collec¬ 
tions’*^®. Hastings received further intimation that there were 

8) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenne at Dinajpur dated 
the 1st September, 1776. 

9) Revenue Department, Governor General in Council, Original Consul¬ 
tation No. 2 dated 22nd October, 1776 (Governor General’s minute) 

10) Letter from the Collector of Silberis to the Governor General & 
Council dated 30th October, 1776; Revenue Deptt. Governor 
General in Council, Original Consultation No. 5^ dated the 10th 
December, 1776. 
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25 Sepoys in the party of Majnu who were probably deserters 
from some battalions. 

In order to check the advance of the party led by Majnu, 
a detachment from Berhampore was sent under the command 
of Lt. Robertson. On the 14th November, 1776, he had an 
engagement with Majnu’s party at a place about four miles 
from Bogra. There the Fakirs were defeated and took to 
flight. In his letter to Mr. Gladwin, Lt. Robertson describes 
the skirmish. He states that he had left the camp on the 
night of 13th November and after marching about 18 miles 
reached Majnu’s camp at daybreak on the 14th. His 
detachment was also with him. Apparently, Majnu’s intelli¬ 
gence network was not on a sound footing at the time as he 
had not received any information about the movement of 
Lt. Robertson’s detachment. His followers numbering about 
300 were sitting pell mell round the fire and “kept so bad 
a lookout” that they allowed Lt. Robertson’s party to advance 
within 20 yards of them “before they took the alarm”. The 
Sepoys started firing on the Fakirs from this close range and 
the “fire being pretty well directed they were not able to 
stand this shock but retired to an high grass jungle about 
15 yards in their rear where they made stand and from whence 
they wounded five ... Sepoys”Lt. Robertson also received 
a slight wound in his legs. He further states that for men 
“thus taken by surprise they made a resistance” that he by 
no means expected and the resistance was so great that the 
Sepoys were within bayonet push. Majnu escaped on horse¬ 
back. This horse was later discarded and found at some 
distance with two wounds in his hind parts. The Lieutenant 
also found 20 Fakirs dead on the field and thought that 
many who fled must be mortally wounded as the firing was 
made from very close quarters. As the Sepoys were very 
tired after the long march and the skirmish thereafter, it 

11) Letter from Pat. Robertson to Francis Gladwin dated the 14th 
November, 1776, Revenue Department, Governor General in Council, 
Original Consultation No. S3 dated lOtb December, 1776. 
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was considered to be “a folly to think of pursuing” the 
disbanded Fakirs, but Lt. Robertson assumed that if he 
could '‘obtain certain intelligence of their being collected in 
a body and what route they take” he would be in a position 
to resume his pursuit. In this skirmish quite a number of 
large war rockets, some matchlocks, some swords and shields 
were the booty captured by the British*®. Majnu was defeated 
but he lingered on in the Bogra district ‘'only to have a more 
crushing defeat from a quite unexpected quarter in the 
following year* *. 

The long-standing enmity between the Hindu and the 
Muslim mendicants, although dormant for some time past, 
renewed with great vigour in 1777. when a body of Naga 
Sannyasis entered Bogra district from the north-west. They 
came well mounted on large horses and had very big swords 
with them. These Nagas are very militant and claim first 
precedence wherever they go. Probably, on this point they 
had altercation and the result was a severe fight. The Nagas 
and the followers of Majnu met in battle at a place about 
a couple of miles from the modern village of Champapur 
and as described in the Bogra District Gazetteer, “the swords 

of the Nagas are described as lopping off the heads.with 

as much ease as if they were cutting the stalks of plantain 
trees”. A nullah near the scene of the encounter is still known 
as the Fakirkata Khal... “meaning the canal where the Fakirs 
were cut off”. After this encounter, the Nagas do not appear 
to have stayed in the district for plunder but proceeded 
southward and then eastward to Mymensing and Goalpara 
where they had a fight with ‘some semi-Portuguese inhabitants’. 
They were then lost sight of and no further record of their 
movements can be traced. Such quarrels also broke out 
between the Hindu and the Muslim mendicants 'in later years 
with unhappy results’ for both. Not always when the Hindu 
and the Muslim mendicants met did they quarrel. It is on 

12) —ibid— 

13) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal, pp, 74. 
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record that Majnu Shah and Bhawani Pathak were perfect 
friends and probably operated together, of which 
more will be told later. This severe encounter with the 
Naga mendicants probably told upon Majnu’s health. The 
earlier skirmish with the Sepoys commanded by Lt. Robertson 
also did not go well for him. He, therefore, took rest for 
some time to recuperate his health. Thus, after the lapse of 
some period spent in tending his ageing bones. Majnu again 
started recruiting additional men to replace those who fell 
in the above two skirmishes, and reappeared in the Dmajpur 
district in April, 1778, with renewed vigour. 

Raja Gournath, a zaminder, was the 9/16th share-holder 
of the Ghoraghat division. He sought help from the Provincial 
Council of Revenue at Purnea on the plea that Shah Majnu 
and his party consisting of 150 armed personnel have reached 
the village of Bolwah in the Pergana of Masinda. He further 
stated that the ryots were much afraid and this incursion would 
retard cultivation as the peasants were absconding in great 
numbers. He solicited the Council to adopt adequate measures 
to put a stop to the activities of these Fakir intruders. The 
Council was, apparently, not in a position to send a force to 
curb Majnu’s activities or they did not believe fully the infor¬ 
mation sent by the Raja and thought this to be a pre-planned 
plea to seek future remission of revenue. The Chief of the 
Council replied to the Raja that "as the rainy season is set in, 
it is impossible that Shah Mudgenoo can travel much, or be 
attended with many people ; and as I have wrote to the 
Phousdars to keep a look out after these robbers I hope they 
will soon be dispersed"^*. Wishful thinking, indeed, but 
actually Majnu was not heard of from that quarter again in 
the near future. Such premature and ill informed reports 
leave room for the conjecture that the Zamindcrs were keen 
to spread such rumours in order to achieve gains by way 
of remission of revenue required to be paid to the Government 

14) Proceedings the Provincial Council of Revenue at Purnea dated 
the 7th April, 1778. 
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while they could collect their dues from the ryots to bulge 
their coffers. This morbid hunger for gold was 'one of the 
reasons why the common people lent support to these wan¬ 
dering mendicants, who, it is reported, had disbursed money 
snatched from the unwilling rich to the common people. 

Majnu was reported again, in 1778-79, from further 
east in the Mymensing district. The Gomasthas of the 
Zaminders of the Pargana Alepsing reported to the Provincial 
Council at Dacca in 1780, that "last year unarmed Fakir 
Mujnoo Sha with a number of followers attacked and plun¬ 
dered several Mouzas under Purgannah Alepsing levied money 
from them to a considerable amount, laid waste the country 
and consequently prejudiced the revenues”^®. Both the above 
reports, i.e., that of Raja Gournath and that made by the 
gomasthas, appear to be fabricated presumably in order to 
obtain remission of revenue. In neither of the cases the 
Fakirs were heard of before, nor after. Nor did they encounter 
the Company’s Sepoys posted at different localities. Thus 
many of the reports regarding "plunder" or "ravage" by 
the itinerant mendicants were nothing but fabrications and 
concoctions by the unsavory Zaminders and their servants. 

Majnu was again heard of in Alepsing Pargana, from 
Jhakar, in the Bogra district, late in the season 1779-80. 
At this place he was reported to have seized upon the person 
of one Chandra Sekhar Acharyya, son of one of the Zaminders. 
The matter was reported to the Provincial Council of Revenue 
at Purnea. They recommended issue of directions to the 
Chief at Dinajpur and at Bogra so that "they may procure 
the enlargement of the aforesaid Acharjee and also apprehend 
and punish Mujnoon according to his deserts obliging him 
at the same time to restore the effects that he took from one 
Zaminder’s house that he may no longer be suffered to use 
such violent and oppressive practices but that the ryots may 

15) Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Purnea dated 
the 14th March, 1780. 
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be permitted to provide the revenue without molestation”*®. 
Finally, a parwana was issued to the Raja of Dinajpur 
directing him ''to make the strictest search after Mujenoo and 
his accomplices in order that they may be apprehended and 
brought to punishment for the outrages they have committed”**^ 
and made to disgorge the effects they have plundered. The 
Raja was further directed to obtain the immediate release of 
the said Chandra Sekhar. But Majnu could not be caught 
and the fate of the kidnapped son of the Zaminder, in case the 
report was true, was not known. Presumably, he was put 
to ransom and was released after the money was paid. 

Majnu seems to have borne a special grudge against the 
Alapsing Zaminders. Time and again he raided their house 
and property with renewed vehemence till they left their homes. 
They removed their residence to Muktagacha near Mymensing 
town to get rid of the oppressions of the resident mendicants 
and those of Majnu Shah, The cause for such vehemence 
can not be ascertained at this distant date. The fact, however, 
remains that he forced these Zaminders to shift their residence 
and in this he was assisted by the resident Sannyasis. We can 
only but conjecture on the following lines : was it only greed 
of money that led Majnu to do it ? Or was there any other 
reason ? Was it because the said Zaminders reported against 
his movements to the British authorities and connived at his 
capture ? Or was it because they were more oppressive to 
their ryots and tenants ? All these may be seriously contem¬ 
plated but the correct answer lies hidden in the womb of 
time. 

In the month of October 1781, we hear of Majnu again. 
A report was received by the Colie tor of Rangpur that a party 
of Majnu’s followers had come into his district. Accordingly, 
he despatched the Militia Sepoys to prevent their advance 
with instructions to chase them out*®. On hearing this the 

16) ’ —ibid— 

17) —ibid— 

18) Rangpur District Records ; vol. IV, pp. Ill 
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Fakirs moved southwards and entered the district of Bhattorea. 
This intimation was sent by Nandalal Roy, a* farmer of 
Rajshahi, and on this intimation, Lieut. Kinlock, stationed at 
Natore, was directed to proceed against them*®. He was, 
however, unable to meet the Fakirs on the way and it seems 
Majnu played hide and seek with the Sepoys. Majnu was 
again reported by Mohanlal, son of the said Nandalal, to have 
entered the Pargana of Siea Lund (Rajshahi district) and after 
obtaining Rs. 5000/- from the pargana had retreated. At this 
time Lt. Kinlock was not equiped to engage him as he had 
only 20 Sepoys. He requested Major Robertson at Moradby 
fora company of Sepoys®*’ and on their arrival Majnu could 
not be traced. Again on the 23rd January, 1782, the same 
Nandalal Roy informed Major Robertson that the Fakirs were 
‘close to Natore’ but as Major Robertson was not supplied 
with arms he requested the Committee of Revenue at Calcutta 
to send a detachment from Berhampore®*. At this time, it 
appears that two parties of mendicants, one the Fakir follo¬ 
wers of Majnu Shah and the other, a party of Sannyasis were 
operating in the the district®®. The delay in getting the 
detachment from Berhampore gave both the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs the opportunity to move out and disappear. The 
British authorities became concerned over this affair and 
augumented the force under Lt. Kinlock by three Companies 
and stationed them at Rajshahi for the protection of the 
district®*. 

In the year 1782, Mr. Lodge, stationed at Begunbari, 
was busy in suppressing the disturbances of the resident 
Sannyasis of Alepsing and Mymensing parganas. The Mohunt 

19) Revenue Department, Governor Gerena] in Council, Original 
Consultation No 8 dated 3rd January, 1782. 

20) Revenue Department, Governor General in Council, Original Con¬ 
sultation No. 12 dated the 15th January, 1782, 

21) Extracts from the Proceedings of the Committee of Revenue dated 
24th January, 1782. 

22) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 8, dated 29.1.1782. 

23) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 4jii«dated 26.7.1782. 
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or the leader of the resident Sannyasis called to their aid a 
party of the mendicants of the Ramayat sect. The timely inter¬ 
vention of Mr. Lodge achieved the desired effect and a section 
of the Ramayats dispersed “towards Gonasur mountains’'. The 
residual portion of the Ramayats met with Majnu and his 
followers. They had a conflict and in this fray the Fakirs “got 
the better of the Ramayat Sannyasis of whom 30 or 40 were 
killed“2*. Further information revealed that the parties had 
made up their differences and have joined together. On the 
10th December, 1782, Mr. Goodlad, the Collector of Rangpur 
informed the Committee of Revenue that a party of Sannyasis 
‘joined by a body of Mussalman Faqueers' numbering about 
700 have assembled at Paradanga in Beterbund. At the 
instruction of the Committee, Lieut. Macdonald was despatched 
with 180 Sepoys to arrest the advance of the combined party 
and Mr. Rooke, the Collector of Purnea, was recommended 
to detach a force to meet them on their retreat to the hills’’^*. 
The recent heavy loss suffered by the Sepoys and Officers in the 
Company’s rank in their encounters with the Sannyasis and 
the Fakirs invited more caution. The Committee of Revenue 
issued instructions to all Collectors that “unless you should 
be convinced that the force you have deputed after the 
Sennassies is fully adequate to this service, we direct the 
immediate recall of them and that you adopt measures rather 
calculated to prevent the incursions of the Sennasies than 
risque the loss of a force by attacking them, but by no means 
to endeavour to intercept or interrupt their retreat from the 
province”**. Consequently, Mr. Rooke sent a detachment 
“with positive orders by no means to commence hostilities 
with these people should they meet with them unless they 

24) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 26, dated 20.12.82. 

25) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 25, dated 20.12.82. 

26) Letter from the Committee of Revenue to the Collector of Rangpur 
dated the 16th December, 1782; Rangpur District Records, vol. 11, 
pp. 96. 
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absolutely are obliged to stand on the defensive”®^. Lieut. 
Macdonald who was instructed to obstruct the activities 
of the joint party of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs, captured 
Mohan Giri the leader of the Ramayats and Musa Shah 
the leader of the Fakirs. He made them over to the Fouzdari 
(Criminal) Court operating under the Naib Nazim for trial. 
A palpable instance of interference with the jurisdiction of the 
Court is found from the instruction of the Committee of 
Revenue to Mr. Goodlad. This was to the effect that 
although evidence of their ( of the Sannyasis and Fakirs ) 
criminality ‘lay before the Court’ but “if the sentence of the 
Court shall not extend to the lives of the prisoners it was 
directed that they may not be released till the pleasure of the 
Hon’ble Board is known”What happened to Mohan Giri 
is not known but from the later activities of Musa Shah it 
appears that he was released by the Court or somehow 
managed to escape from custody. 

The arrested Musa was reported to be Majnu’s cousin 
and moreover his trusted lieutenant. Majnu was very much 
annoyed at his cousin’s arrest and sought vengeance. Within 
a few days he made an angry swoop on the very centre of the 
present district of Mymersing. Mr. Henry Lodge, the Resident 
at Begunbari, communicating his presence in Jaffarshahy 
Pargana informed the Committee of Revenue that “he has 
already commenced oppressing the ryots and confining 
sevpral”^®. In his anger Majnu moved like a whirlwind. From 
Jaflfarshahi he went to Cotgurra in Alepsing wherefrom he 
pushed onwards to Bhowal. All the time the Company's 
Sepoys were in pursuit. The Sepoys were reinforced by a 

27) Letter from the Collector of Purnea to the Collector of Rangpur dated 
the 15th December, 1782 ; Rangpur District Records, vol. II, pp. 295. 

28) Letter from the Committee of Revenue to the Collector of Rangpur 
dated the 19th December, 1782 ; Rangpur District Records, vol. II, 
pp. 297. 

29) Letter from Henry Lodge, Resident at Begunbary, to the Committee 
of Revenue dated the 2nd January, 1783 ; Committee of Revenue 
Proceedings dated 13th January. 1783, pp. 135-37«> 
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large party of Burkandazes from the Pukharia district and 
thus “pressed on all sides Majnu pushed on through the 
most impenetrable portion of the Madhupur jungles and 
even there he was pursued and met with a reverse”*o. Later 
report confirms that he made a detour towards the north-west 
of the present Mymensing district and “continued in the 
environs of Dewangunge”**. 

Thus pursued, Majnu moved from the borders of the 
Mymensing district. He avoided Rangpur where Mr. Goodlad 
was on the alert and bypassing him made his appearance in the 
present Malda district. On the 8th March, 1783, Mr. Grant, 
Agent of the Malda Factory, informed the Collector of 
Bhagalpur that a party of Fakirs, all followers of Majnu Shah 
was in the neighbourhood of Malda. This party was headed by 
Burhan Shah and Majnu himself with ‘a greater force yet’ was 
at ‘Bydell on the borders of Purnea’. He further reported that 
several parties of the Fakirs were on the move and had robbed 
the public cutchery of Revenue money and they also have 
committed diverse robberies at several places. Col. Gilbert 
Ironside at Berhampore and Mr. Augustus Cleveland, the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, were requested to divert companies 
of Sepoys to his aid* Action was taken by Mr. Cleveland 
and on his requisition a detachment of six companies of 
sepoys under Major Buchanan started from Monghyr on the 
12th March, 1783 and arrived at Malda on the 22nd. They 
proceeded immediately towards Mahasthan Garh where the 
Fakirs were reported to have repaired. Mr. Grant also 

30) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal, pp. 86. 

31) Letter from Mr. Henry Lodge, the Resident at Begunbary, to the 
Committee of Revenue dated 1st February, 1783 and Committee of 
Revenue Proceedings dated lOth February, 1783. 

32) Letter from Charles Grant, Resident at Malda Factory to Augustus 
Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur dated the 8th March, 1783 and 
Col. .Gilbert Ironside’s letter dated the 6th March, 1783 ; Revenue 
Dept. Consultation No. 14, dated the 8th March, 1783 and Public 
Department Consultation No. 13 & 15 dated the 15th April, 1783. 

—7 
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requested Mr. Goodlad, the Collector of Rangpur, to co-operate 
in this action against Majnu with the Militia Sepoys posted 
at Rangpur**. Forth r information was sought for regarding 
the movements of Majnu and it was ascertained that he and 
his followers will join a meeting at the Darga of Nek Murda at 
Di ajpur district”*^. Accordingly Capt. Alexander was direc¬ 
ted to proceed to Nek Murda. From his camp near Nek Murda 
he informed that a party of Fakirs “is repoted to have passed 
near this (place) lately and (they are) said to be encamped 
near Jelpiuory (Jalpaiguri)’’. He then “proposed to march 
against them on coiifirmation of the report”**. His party, 
however could not intercept the Fakirs as Majnu had “quited 
the country long before the approach of the seyoys”*®. 
It can, therefore, be rightly presumed that Majnu’s intelligence 
organisation was quite efficient. It was because he used to 
recruit his followers, at least temporarily, from the parts of the 
country where he decided to harass the Government or operate 
against the Zaminders. This was fully realised by the Chief of 
Dacca and as he explained “he gets his recruits from the 
districts in which he carries on his depredations”*’. It was 
necessarily the only step for Majnu to take and the wily Majnu 
fully exploited this. 

The Government was inclined to take vigorous action to 
put a stop to his activities. The rainy season was also 

33) Letter from Charles Grant to Richard Goodlad dated the 22nd 
March, 1783 ; Bengal District Records, Rangpur, vol. Ill, (1783-85), 
PP. 33 

34) Letter from Col. Stibbert to Governor General in Council dated 19th 
March, 1783 ; Public Department Original Consultation No. 10, dated 
the 24th March, 1783. 

35) Letter from Capt. N. Alexander to Mr. Goodlad dated the 6th April, 
1783 ; Rangpur Dist Records, vol. HI, pp. 39. 

36) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to Mr. Charles Grant Resident 
at Malda, dated the 20th April, 1783 ; Rangpur District Records, 
vol IV, pp 15S 

37) Rjvenui D;partm;nt Original Consultation No, 7, dated the 27th 
May, 1783. 
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approaching. The Government’s severe action and the onset 
of the monsoon were not conducive of logistical assistance to 
Majnu. He was, therefore, compelled to retire during the rains 
but back he came again in the following season with renewed 
vigour. Chased out from the east with scanty success last 
year and forewarned with the knowledge that troops were 
stationed both at Dinajpur and Rangpur, Majnu appeared at 
Malda next in the mid-summer of 1784. On the lOih of June, 
1784, Mr. Chapman, the Collector of Bhagalpur, reported to 
the Supreme Council of Revenue at Calcutta that Majnu has 
put his appearance near the Malda Factory with about seven 
hundred armed followers. The Collector despatched two 
hundred Hill Rangers with a small party of Sebundy Corps to 
march immediately against Majnu*®. His subsequent report 
maintains that the party had left the area in the meanwhile 
“with utmost precipitation”*® ; but Majnu did not leave 
Bengal. He carried on with his operations till the advent 
of rainy season and went back to rest some four months later. 
His next appearance was reported by Mr. J. Champion, the 
Collector of Murshidabad, who apprehended that Majnu “would 
plunder the house (the Collector’s housej at Silberis” and 
accordingly “took two hundred Burkandazes into pay’'^°. His 
apprehension proved to^ be incorrect. Majnu did not appear. 
On the 17th October, 1784, he further reported that “Majnu 
has quited his division” and is not likely to "return before the 
17th of Chyte at the Mostya Mela about four coss from 

38) Letter from Charles Chapman, Collector of Bhagalpur to Committee 
of Revenue dated the lOth June, 1784 ; Revenve Department Original 
Consultation No. 20, dated 20.7.1784. 

39) Letter from the Collector of Baagalpur to Committee of Revenue 
dated 22.6.1784 ; Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 21, 
dated 20th July, 1784. 

$ 

40) Letter from J. Champion, Collector of Murshidabad, to the Collector 
of Silberis dated the 14th October, 1784 ; Committee of Revenue 
Proceedings dated the 18th October, 1784, pp. 394-95. 
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Silberis”*^ but nothing further transpired. The Collector of 
Silberis was ordered to discharge the Burkandaces already 
raised by him. 

Majnu’s operations went on unchecked. The Collectors, 
however hard they tried, could not produce a deterrent effect 
on his activities. This invited bitter criticism from the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council early in 1784. The Committee of 
Revenue wrote to the Chief of Dacca and to the Collector of 
Silberis to the effect that ; “we believe it to be in their power 
to seize him and we expect they will do it”. But this could not 
be done. Majnu was too crafty to fall into a trap. In the 
month of October 1784, the Committee of Revenue further 
considered this matter and summarised the reasons why Majnu 
could not be crushed. They wrote to the Governor General in 
Council that “although Mujenoo has been overtaken and 
attacked with success in some former occasions, it has been 
found difficult in general to punish him for his depredations. 
The Zeminders are apprehensive of giving information respec¬ 
ting his motions and as his followers are taught to disperse 
when pursued and unite again at appointed stations it seldom 
happens that they can be apprehended”^ 2 . 

Majnu had thus adopted classical guerrilla tactics. Hit 
and run. Hit again and run. In this he was assisted by the 
local inhabitants and by his followers who, it has already been 
stated, were in some cases recruited from the local inhabitants 
where he operated. Some of the Zaminders also, be it out of 
fear or out of veneration, helped him by suppressing his move¬ 
ments which enabled him to appear and disappear at his will 
and convenience without any record of his previous movements. 

It is only natural that the British would represent him as 
a ‘plunderer’ and a ‘dacoit’. But could it have been possible 

41) Letter from the Collector of Murshidabad to the Committee of 
Revenue dated 17th October, 1784 ; Committee of Revenue Procee¬ 
dings dated the 21st October, 1784, pp. 462-63. 

42) Letter from the Committee of Revenue to the Governor General in 
Council dated 18th October, 1784 ; Revenue Department Original 
Consultation No. 1, dated 28.10.1784. 
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for him to command so much support from the people in 
general had he only been responsible for ‘ravages’, ‘plunders' 
and ‘depredations’? The only answer is ‘NO’. Therefore, it 
can safely be presumed that he had some ideals and those 
were supported by the people. We may question what are 
these ? Religion ? Humanitarian activities ? Social reform ? 
Politics ? The more probable answer is 'politics’ i.e., fighting 
the British to overthrow them from the country which they had 
usurped. It can not be expected that his activities would be 
co-ordinated, concerted and systemetic ; but whatever he 
achieved brought disadvantage to the British and that must 
have been one of his aims. Probably he knew he could not 
overthrow the mighty British by his activities alone but he also 
knew that he could induct an element of fear to the minds of 
the officers of the Company, which some day may bring 
tremendous results. And it did. In 1857, entire north India 
was in a state of rebellion and in 1946 the British had to quit 
India. Thus, Majnu’s operations, unfruitful though it was at 
the time, might be seriously considered as precursor to the 
freedom movements that took place later in time. 

The Fakirs although organised under the leadership of 
Majnu, had also their internal dissensions. At this time, there 
were three Fakir leaders operating with their respective 
followers. They were : Majnu Shah, Musa Shah and Maurably 
Shah. In all probablity this Maumbly Shah did not belong to 
Majnu’s sect. On the 16th February. 1785, the Collector of 
Silberis informed the Committeeof Revenue that “the two 
former, about two months since had a violent quarrel with the 
later in which many lives were lost”^*. Since Musa was 
Majnu’s brother or cousin, naturally they would join together to 
chastise the other ; and possibly Maumbly belonged to another 
sect of Fakirs and encroached upon Majnu’s preserves having 

43) Letter from the Collector of Silberis to the Committee of Revenue 
dated the 16th February, 1785 ; Committee of Revenue Proceedings 
dated the 28th February, 1785, vol. 51, pp. 527-29. 
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ideas other than what was cherished by Majnu. Maumbly did 
not appear in any of the records hereafter. 

In the month of March of the same year Majnu was 
reported to be marching towards Mahasthan Garh. The 
Collector of Silberis was alarmed and directed Lieut. Crowe 
to proceed against him. The Lieutenant had an engagement 
with Majnu and the same went in favour of the English. No 
more was heard of Majnu and his party throughout the whole 
of the yearlTSS"*^. Mahasthan Garh, where Majnu went 
to rest and recuperate, contains two Dargas dedicated to 
Muslim saints of renown. It was the established custom of the 
Muslim pilgrims to pay homage to the saints during certain 
periods of the year. Besides, it was considered very auspicious 
to have a dip in the river Karotoya after this ceremony at the 
Dargas. Majnu was evidently proceeding towards Mahasthan 
Garh to perform these ceremonies and apparently, the action 
taken by the Collector of Silberis was unwarranted and pre¬ 
mature. Majnu does not come into the picture again till 
January 1786, when the Zaminders of Mymensing represented 
to the Committee of Revenue that “the Sannyasis and Majnu 
Shah have renewed their depredations and carried off large 
sums of public raoney”^®. Accordingly, Lieut. Field of 
the Fourth Regiment was deputed to ensure protection of My¬ 
mensing by Mr. Day, the Chief of Dacca^®. but nothing 
further was heard about this affair. Apparently, this was a 
ruse by Zaminders of Mymensing to obtain remission of 
revenue and Majnu was made the scapegoat and that also not 
for the first time. 

44) Letter from the Collector of Silberis to the Committee of Revenue 
dated 10th March, 1785; Revenue Department Governor General 
in Council, Original Consultation No, 39, dated the 9th September, 
1785. 

45) Committee of Revenue Proceedings ; Original Consultation Nos. 16-18 
dated 5th January, 1786, pp. 62-64. 

46) Letter from Mr. Day, Chief at Dacca, to the Committee of Revenue 
dated 17th January, 1786 ; Committee of Revenue Proceedings, 
Consnltation No. 43, dated 23rd January, 1786. 
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Majnu Shah's days of glory were coming to an end. He 
was getting old and his persistent operations in the none too 
favourable climate of Bengal made him weary. His absolute 
hold over his followers was also on the wane. Some of his 
lieutenants formed independant parties of their own and due to 
more elaborate measures adopted by the British they found it 
more and more difficult to enter inside Bengal. Besides, the 
British by this time had firmly established themselves in the 
country and it would have been suicidal to attempt plundering 
the revenue collections. Among his followers and lieutenants, 
Musa Shah only was competent and followed the footsteps 
of his pereceptor with zeal and vigour. The next 
appearance of Majnu was in August 1786. The Naib of 
Gilabary pargana in the Dinajpur district informed that 
“Majnu with a large body of followers had entered the 
pargana and encamped in village Chackool” about four miles 
south. He had kidnapped the Teshilder and had been deman¬ 
ding money, Lieut. John Ainslie was directed on the 2nd 
August to chase him away but he could not find him at the place. 
Majnu had moved away and was reported to have been proceed¬ 
ing to the borders of Goraghat about 40 miles south-south-west 
from Rangpur and was encamped at Recavie. The Collector 
of Dinajpur informed the Collector of Rangpur accordingly^’^. 
On information received, Lieut. Ainslie proceeded towards 
Majnu’s encampment which was about twenty miles from 
Silberis and on the 8th August engaged his party. Majnu 
was defeated^®. The victory of the British was “decisive and 
further activity on Majnu’s part was considered improbable 
for some time to come”*®. Majnu retreated towards Silberis 
and was reported to be within eight miles of Bogra on the 
12th August, 1786. 

47) Bengal District Records, Dinajpur, vol. Jl, pp. 10-13. 

48) Revehue Department Original Consultation No. 15 dated 7th Sept. 

1786. 

49) Sannyasi Raiders in Bengal, pp. 96. 
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Another party of Fakirs headed by Musa, a staunch 
follower of Majnu, was reported to be at Tellun in the Pargana 
of Bejanagar. The Collector of Dinajpur was alerted and 
on the 25th September, 1786, he directed Lieut. H. M. D’ 
Esterre to proceed against him as “Moosa Shah had confined 
many of the principal riauts in the Pargana and been guilty 
of other enormities”. The Collector further instructed the 
lieutenant to pursue Musa to the boundaries of his district 
but not beyond. He was also to inform the Collector of the 
district where the aforesaid Musa Shah moved®®. Musa 
possibly got wind of what happened to Majnu’s party in the 
skirmish with Lt. Ainslie and was evidently proceeding to 
join his preceptor somewhere in the Bogra district. On re¬ 
ceipt of this news the Collector of Silberis informed the 
Collectors of Rangpur, Dinajpur and other neighbouring 
districts of "Majnu being in the neighbourhood of Bogra”® 
After this, Majnu’s movement was at a lightning speed. He 
was variously reported to be at Munjurah near Coital (Kollan 
in Bogra) and at other places and information was received 
that “he will proceed to Appole which is the way of his 
general routc”®^. Lieut. Brennan was directed to proceed 
against Majnu and at Calleswar, in an engagement, Majnu 
was defeated and received diverse wounds®’. After about 
fifteen years of campaigning Majnu could stand no more. 
He was now old, fatigued and weary. Actually, this was the 
last time that Majnu entered Bengal. He died next year at 
Makhanpur either in March or in May 1787, according to 
different reports. His remains were carried to a famous burial 
place in Mewaat, south of Dholly®*. Majnu Shah was the 

50) Bengal District Records, Dinajpur, vol. 11, pp. 21-22. 

51) Bengal District Records, Rangpur, Vol I, pp. 17. 

52) —ibid- 

53) Letter from Lt. A. Brennan to the Collector of Silberis from the 
Camp near Calleswar dated 8th December, 1786. 

54) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to the Secretary to the 
Government dated 26th January, 1788. 
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most enigmatic character in the drama of 'Sannyasi and Fakir 
Rebeliion\ Strategically he was brihianl. Moreover, he was an 
able leader and had the capability to draw around him a horde 
of followers who spared no pains to serve him to the best of 
their abilities. He was well versed in guerrilla tactics and in 
his youth had the British, though superior in arms, within his 
clutch. He was a past master in logistics and we find him moving 
with his followers, sometimes reported to be in thousands, 
from one part of the country to another. It w'ould not be 
far from the truth to say that we see history in the making 
from his activities. 



THE POST-EAMINE IMCUPSIONS : THE 
SUCCESSOPS OE MAJNU SHAH 


CHAPTER VII 


Majnu Shah was the most able Fakir leader who 
identihed himself with the aims of the oppressed Bengal 
peasants and workers in their uprising against the landlords 
and the British authorities in the Eighteenth Century. He has 
been vilified by the British as a ‘dacoit’ and as an 'oppressor’ 
and also in a Bengali poem composed at about 1815 by one 
Panchanan Das. He was much defiled by the British and 
also by a certain section of the population, but the fact 
remains that he had the capacity to collect around him quite 
a number of persons who at his direction fought against the 
joint might of the British and the landlords who combined 
together for one purpose, and that was to exploit the famine- 
ridden people of Bengal. This nefarious joint exploitation 
gave rise to discontentment and from this developed the 
motivation to fight against it with the result that the peasants 
of Bengal, particularly of north Bengal, rose up against the 
usarpation of their rights by the landlords, and by the newly 
enthroned British authorities. In this they were helped by many 
groups of Sannyysis and Fakirs ; notable among them were 
>Iajnu Shah, Musa Shah, Bhawani Pathak and Debi Chowdu- 
rani. The story of the fight of Bhawani Pathak and Debi with 
the British has been immortalized by Bankim Chandra Chatto- 
padhyya in his “Debi Chowdhurani” and '‘Ananda Math”. 
From this book, i.e. Ananda Math, the Indian National anthem 
‘BANDE MATARAM’ has been selected. 

Majnu Shah belonged to the Burhana or the Madari 
sect of Fakirs with headquarters at Makha,npur where he 
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retired during the rainy season ^ According to the Narra¬ 
tive of the Bogra District® he had his local headquarters 
at Madargunge near Goail, twelve miles to the south of 
Bogra town. His another habitation was at Mahasthan 
Garh* where he had built a fort in the year 1776. He was 
in the habit of visiting the famous Darga at Pandua 
annually* and “the no-man’s land lying south of the 
stations of Dinajpur and Rangpur west of the present Bogra 
towards the Ganges far removed from any local authority”* 
was his favourite haunt. About his ‘modus operand!’, the 
narrative states that he would fire some shots while entering 
a village. At this the villagers would be frightened so much 
that they would escape from the village leaving all their cash 
and valuables which would be collected by his followers at 
their leisure without any resistance. The story goes that 
he had a new type of war machine called ‘Bhela’ which 
discharged fire when a handle was revolved. He was, no 
doubt, a very dreaded person with a dominant personality 
and the raajotity of his operations were against the zaminders, 
landholders and the British authorities. The reason for 
this is not very far to seek. They, by their oppressions and 
constant and exorbitant demand of taxes and surcharges, had 
created untold difficulties for the tenants and the ryots in 
general; and Majnu, with the help of his followers and the 
local inhabitants, endeavoured to set it right by seizing money 
from their cutcharies or while the revenue was on its way to 
the Government treasuries. Evidently, he was helped in his 
operations by the local tenants and the peasants who assisted 
him to loot the cutcheries which held the revenues collected 

1) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to the Government dated 26th 
January, 1788. 

2) Shetihash Bagurar Brittanta.(jn BengaliJ. 

3) Letter from Mr. Francis Gladwin to the Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Dinajpur dated the 26th June, 1776. 

4) Letter from the Collector of Bhagalpur to the Council of Revenue at 
Fort William dated 22nd June, 1784. 

5) Glazier—The District of Rangpur. 
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for the Government. In fact they eased the ‘richer few. 

of the money they hnd not the heart to spend’, and the 
general belief is that they distributed the money thus obtained 
among the poor. 

Majnu Shah had many successors and the most important 
were Musa Shah his brother or cousiri, Cheragally Shah his 
adopted son, Paragulla Shah reported to be his natural son, 
Subhan Shah, Madar Bux, Jori Shah, Karim Shah and others, 
all claimed to be his followers in faith. His successors moved 
away from Makhanpur near Kanpur where Majnu had his 
headquarters and established their permanent encampment in 
the Nepal Terai. They visited Makhanpur occasionally on 
pilgrimage. 

The operations of Majnu Shah upon some of the Zamin- 
ders were so vehement that they were forced to discard their 
habitations and live elsewhere. It is said “that the ancestors 
of the present Raja of Gauripur in Assam had to leave Kaira- 
bari, their original home on account of the depredations of 
Majnu"®. The Zaminder of Karai in the Bogra district had a 
ditch excavated within the short period of a night to connect 
the same and river Nagar with their residence ; and on receipt 
of a demand of Rs. 50000/- from Maji'u, he and his household, 
along with all the valuables and movable property they could 
lay their hands on, fled to their cutchery at Jaffarshahi pargana 
in the Mymensing district’. This move aimed at avoiding the 
demands of Majnu did not succeed. Ultimately, they had to 
shift again to the north of Brahmaputra to Pargana Mymen¬ 
sing at Gauripur, Ramgopglpur, Kalipur etc. The Zaminders 
of Tappa Jhakar in the Bogra district removed their residence 
to Muktagacha within the Alepsing pargana in Mymensing 
district. It is apparent that Majnu had violent distaste for some 
landlords and he was not satisfied till they removed themselves 
from their original residences. The questions that crop up in 


6) Bogra District Gazettieer, pp. 126-27. 

7) Barendra Brahman in Mymensing by Kumar Saurindra Kishore Roy 
Chowdhury, pp. 58-59. 
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our minds are : was it simply the lust of money and revenge 
that led Majnu to take such inhuman action ? Or was it 
because these Zaminders were more oppressive to their ryots and 
tenants than others for which he bore an unquenchable grudge 
against them ? The British chroniclers describe his actions 
as ‘banditti’ activities. Even if it be taken to be so, was it 
mingled with human kindness and sympathy for the poor 
oppressed ryots and tenants who. due to their weakness, were 
not in a position to take any action themselves ? Were his 
activities guided by the lofty motives of patriotism ? Did he 
want the British overturned from power ? We can only surmise 
and cannot get the correct answer but by circumstantial 
evidence. 

The circumstantial evidences, in these cases, are the later 
trend of events which link Majnu's activities with the peasant 
revolt of the time, the historical events which led to the 
Sepoy Mutiny hunderd years later and the political upheaval 
during the first half of the Twentieth Century. Actually, the 
same sort of action as that undertaken by Majnu was resorted to 
by a certain section of the political workers of this later period 
in that they also robbed the rich to help the poor and also to 
help their own party to enable them to continue with their 
‘actions’. The latter-day historians might have called them and 
their actions ‘misguided’ but the fact remains that they con¬ 
sidered themselves as exponents and vanguards of patriotism. 

Majnu Shah was almost a king without a real kingdom. 
He was so powerful that his name only struck terror to the minds 
of those Zaminders and their agents who oppressed their ryots 
and also to those villagers who acted as informants against 
him and his followers. His intelligence service was quite 
efficient. The Resident Sannyasis, the unemployed ryots and 
the tenants, the poor villagers, all received beneficence from 
him and acted as his informants and agents. No move how¬ 
ever small, could be suppressed from his knowledge. So great 
was his influence that his successors carried on their activities, 
even after his death, and could levy contributions on the 
people and move from place to place without opposition. In 
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actions against the British soldiers also the people cither re¬ 
mained passive out of fear of repression from theJBritish or 
actively joined hands with him and his party or helped him 
in other manners. His followers, however, were not as efficient 
as Majnu except possibly Musa Shah who, apparently lost 
control at the end of his career. As for the others, they had 
neither the same ideals as Majnu, the same sympathy for the 
poor, the same patriotism and love for freedom, nor the same 
tenacity to act in concert to overthrow the British intruders. 
After Musa, all the Fakir leaders were selfish and quarrelsome. 

The first independent move made by Musa formed the 
subject matter of a report made by the Collector of Rangpur 
in December, 1783. He informed the Commanding Officer of 
the Sebundy Corps that Musa and his followers were on the 
“borders of the districts of Mymensing at Puraungunge”. 
Capt. Williams, Commanding the Corps at Dinajpur, was 
directed “to move towards Puraungungo and endeavour to 
seize some of these marauders and deliver them to justice’'®. 
The Captain’s endeavours were foiled as Musa moved east¬ 
wards and all trace of him was lost. Again early in 1784, the 
Vakils of the Zaminders of JaflFarshahy, Alapsing and Sherpur, 
all within the present district of Mymensing, informed the 
Committee of Revenue about the presence of Musa Shah in 
the Mymensing district. They complained that “Shaw Moose 
brother of Majnu Shaw Fackeer with a large force attacked the 
above Purgunnahas plundered the ryots and carried of the 
effects’’*. The Committee arranged to send some Sepoys 
under Subadar Ram Singh to chastise Musa but in the skirmish 
one of the sepoys was killed and the Fakirs retreated. Majnu 
Shah was alive at the time and he proceeded to join his cousin 
(or brother) to give him support. On hearing that Majnu was 

8) Letter from Capt. Williams dated the 18th December, 1783 to 
William Amherst, Assistant Collector of Rangpur : Rangpur District 
Records, vol. Ill, pp. 109. 

9) Petition of the Vakils of the Zaminders of Mymensing, Jalfarsbahy, 
Alepsing and Sherpur; Proceedings of the Committee of Revenu 
dated 5th February, 1784, pp. 562-64. 
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approaching Mymensing, the vakils further reported that the 
ryots fled from the way he travelled. Majnu had previous 
grudge against some of the Zaminders of this district who, to 
avoid his oppression, had moved to these parganas. He was 
bent upon taking revenge against these Zaminders and their 
tenants. The reason for such enmity can not be ascertained at 
such a distant date but it appears that these Zaminders and 
their tenants were informants of the British and were supplying 
information of his movements to them. It was not a case of 
simple plunder. Majnu came a long way both to support his 
cousin as well as to teach a further lesson Jo i these Zaminders 
and their tenants. Majnu came from Mahasthan Garh. There 
were many places open .for plunder had it been'his intention* 
But he covered a long track to plunder these Zaminders when 
many other places were open to him on his way. The reason 
is not far to seek. First, his old enmity was there. Second, 
the complaint made by the Vakils was exaggerated in order to 
secure remission of revenue from the Government. Apparently, 
Manju did not like this idea. On'the very authority of Mr. M. 
Day, the Chief of Dacca, we come to know that “the Sunnas- 
sees were repulsed before they entered either of the Purgunnahs 
and none of the ryots as I can hear of here fled from their 
habitations’’’^. On the same authority we also find that ‘‘the 
assertion of the Naibs respecting plunder is false”^’. No 
wonder Majnu was annoyed. Not all the complaints of plunder 
and ravage against these Sannyasis and Fakirs were, therefore, 
true. In many cases these were made with the object of obtain¬ 
ing revenue remission and to curry favour with the British 
administration. 

The next move made by Musa was about a year later in 
February, 1785. He was reported from a place near Jehangir- 
pur Pargana and it was learnt that he intended to come to 
this place ‘to collect what he terms religious donations’. 

10) Letter from Mr. M. Day, Chief of Dacca to the Committee of 
Revenue dated .the 16th February, 1784, pp. 562-64. 

—ibid— 


11) 
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Mr. Champion, the Collector of Silberis, directed him to 
“return immediately and that if he did proceed tp proceed 
alone”. Musa came with a few followers but did not commit 
any depredations but as he was informed that a Company of 
Sepoys had marched against him, he considered it prudent ‘to 
retire’* 5. 

In the month of January, 1786, the presence of three 
large parties of Fakirs was announced by the Collector of 
Rangpur. The first party under Musa was at Kasimgunj 
on the borders of Baikhantapur and was reported to have 
committed oppressions. The Collector was afraid that the 
ryots might desert their homes at the first opportunity or make 
this a plea for not paying up their ‘heavy kist of Pans’**. On 
the 26th Feuruary, 1786, the Committee of Revenue ordered 
the Commanding Officer at Berhampore to despatch a force to 
Rangpur and in the meanwhile the Collector was empowered 
to raise a force of Burkandazes to act under Ensign W. W. 
Duncanson*^. This force was partly armed with firelocks and 
partly with spears* “ but in spite of commanding a superior 
force the Fakirs were defeated. Capt. Alexander, who was 
then engaged in the Baikhantapur pargana was directed to 
march against the Fakirs under Musa who was reported to be 
at Boda with further orders to move up to the borders of the 
Dinajpur and the Rangpur districts in case he did not meet 


12) Letter from the Collector of Silberis to the Committee of Revenue 
dated the 16th February, 1785 ; Committee of Revenue Proceedings : 
vol. 51, pp. 527-29 

13) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to the Committee of Revenue 
dated 18th January, 1786 ; MSS Rangpur District Records, vol. 23, 

pp. 20-22. 

14) Letter from the Committee of Revenue to the Governor General in 
Council dated the 26th January, 17f6; Revenue Department 
Governor General in Council Original Consultation No. 15 dated 
26th January, 1786. 

15) Letter from W. M. Duncunson to the Collector of Rangpur dated 
the 11th February, 1786 ; MSS Rangpur Record.?^ vol. 32, pp. 76-83. 
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with the partyMusa obtained some money from 
Nabobgunge in Boda and fled northwards. Ensign Duncanson 
informed the Collector of Rangpur that “the Banditty gone ; 
they moved off with their plunder into the Gurkha RajVs 
country”’ 

The Fakirs, it seems, had established their headquarters 
within the territory of Nepal and the British found it ex- 
peidient to check their inroads to Nepal. The Government 
suspected this for some time, and were sure after the report 
made by Ensign Duncunson that the Fakirs had some sort 
of a retreat in Nepal. They were determined to take suitable 
action in the matter. On the 1st of April, 1786, the Collector 
of Rangpur informed Major Buchanan that “several parties 
of Sannyasis being within Rangpur extorting money from the 
inhabitants...were within 8 or 10 coss of Rangpur on their 
return to the Gurkha country”. Major Buchanan was, at the 
time, negotiating a treaty with Nepal. He was requested to 
attack these parties in case they pass through Kassimgungc 
and also to obtain astipulation from the Maharaja of Nepal 
“to refuse this tribe of Sannyasis protection in the Gurkha 
country”’®. Further information about the encampment of 
the Fakirs was received from a report ofCapt. Alexander 
in which he stated that Musa received a Jaegir in Nepal 
about a mile from Kassimgunge “consisting of nine Goteh 
of land, five of which was given to him by Secumpully and 
four laterly by Ganga Ram”’®, who were the local Governors 
of the Raja of Nepal. It appears, therefore, that the retreat 
of the Fakirs to the territory of Nepal was not unauthorised. 

16) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to Capt. Alexander dated 16th 
February, 1786, MSS Rangpur Records, vol. 23, pp. 31. 

17) Letter from W. M. Duncunson to the Collector of Rangpur dated the 
11th February, 1786. 

18) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to Major James Buchahan 
dated the 1st April, 1786 ; MSS Rangpur Records, vol. 23, pp. 85. 

19) Letter from Capt, Alexander to the Collector of Rangpur dated 25th 
March, 1786 ; MSS Rangpur Records, vol. 33, pp. 45. 

-8 
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It was actually built during the lifetime of Majnu Shah pro¬ 
bably when he was too old or too war weary to*go back to 
Makhanpur during monsoon. The result of an enquiry ins¬ 
tituted by the Governor General in the year 1794 and carried 
out by Mr. Bruce, the then Comniissioneer of Cooch Behar, 
reveals interesting descriptions of the encampment of the 
Fakirs and their ‘modus operandi’. The actual enquiries were 
conducted by the Ameens employed by Mr. Bruce and their 
reports sent to the Sub-Secretary to the Government in a 
covering letter from Mr. Bruce are appended in Annexure A. 

To put a stop to Shah Majnu and his party including 
Musa from going to their retreat in Nepal the Governor 
General, on the recommendations of the Committee of Re¬ 
venue, concurred in to accept a plan submitted by Mr. Pagan 
for starting cultivation in the terai on the borders of Nepal. 
He also accepted the move to maintain sufficient force in that 
part of the country to preserve peace and tranquillity. The 
matter was, however, referred to the Court of Directors for 
their approval in July 1786 for relaxation of the extant rules 
which forbade farming of lands by the Europeans®'^. 

Musa's activities were next reported by the Collector of 
Dinajpur on the 25th September, 1786, when he instructed 
Lieut. H. M. D'Esterre to proceed to Tellun in the Pargana 
of Bejanagar. Musa was reported to have “confined many 
of the principal riauts in the Purgunnah and been guilty of 
other enormities such as beating and extorting money from 
them”. Musa had moved away before the Lieutenant could 
find him. Madar Bux, another follower of Majnu, appears 
on the Bengal scene a few months after the last fight that 
Majnu had with Lieut. A, Brennan in December. 1786, In 
February 1787, a detachment from a regiment stationed at 
Rangpur was detailed to march against a party of Fakirs 
headed by Madar Bux who professed to be a follower of 
Majnu Shah. The Sepoys drove the party into the, jungles 


20) Extract from Revenue General letter to the Court dated 3rd July, 1786. 
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of Pema and captured their ammunitions. By this time the 
Collectors of the districts had their own establishments to 
obtain information for the purpose of ascertaining the “routes 
of the Fakirs'’*’ ; and on information received from the agents 
action commenced. One such report of these spies informed 
the Collector that a party of Fakirs was seen in Pargana 
Shikarpur. Possibly, it was the same party of Madar Bux now 
returning again and on the 5th March, 1787, Major Dunn, 
the Officer Commanding at Dinajpur, was requested by the 
Collector to disperse the party of Fakirs numbering about 
three or four hundred who had been carrying out raids in 
the Pargana, about fifty miles south-west of Dinajpur®*. 

Of all the followers of Majnu Shah, Musa was probably 
the ablest and most trusted. He led his parties on more 
occasions than the others had. The activities of Madar Bux 
early in 1787 ended in a fiasco. He neither conducted a 
succcesful raid nor could he stand his ground before the 
Company’s Sepoys. The next rainy season in July 1787, 
brought Musa again into the fore with the renewal of his 
campaign. In July, 1787, Kashinath, the Naib of Pargana 
Musidah, made a petition to the Collector of Murshidabad. 
In this he stated that “Musa Shaw Fackeer with near six 
hundred armed men have assembled in the village of Soorhutty 
in the Pargana Bayeshhazzarre in the district of Panduah and 
is continually sending men to the Naib of the Pargana 

Mussecdah.to make a settlement’’®®. He further stated 

that the said Musa Shah has ill treated many of the ryots and 
has collected money from them on the pretext of religious 
charity ; that the said Musa has also ill treated the Gomasthas 
and the headmen of the villages. In consequence, they “fly 

21) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Secretary to the Governor 
General dated 19th Dccenraber, 1787 ; Bengal District Records, Dinaj¬ 
pur. vol. 11, pp. 65. 

22) ibid dated Sth March, 1787 ; vol. 11, pp. 65. 

23) Board of Revenue Original Consultation No. 3, dated 20.7.1787. 
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in fear of him and the cultivation of the country is stopped” 2 *. 
On this, conciliatory action was taken by the Collector to gain 
time and two harkaras, Mohan Singh and Darap Singh by 
name, were sent armed with the order or a Dastak to the 
effect that they should go “to the aforesaid Purgunnah, keep 
good guard assisted by the Zamindery Amlah and seize and 
confine the said Fackeer and send the Fakir to him”. It was 
a tall order. The Collector was certainly aware that this 
would not bring any result, and it did not. When the Dastak 
was shown to Musa, he “paid no attention to if. He committed 
great outrage plundering the Company’s revenue and the 
ryots. On the pretence of asking charity he plundered. On 
hearing of the orders of the Government he was enraged and 
spoke very disrespectfully”^®. In defiance to the orders he 
wrote to Dulal Chowdhry, the Naib of Pargana Mussidah, 
that the “money asked for must be paid and no purpose would 
be served by complaining to the Kutchery of Murshidabad”. 
He further threatened that the Naib might inform the British 
about this and he must not be “negligent of the Harkara’s 
security”^®. Musa was adamant. 

The Collector of Murshidabad, Mr. Dawson felt that 
no useful purpose would be served by taking soft measures 
with Musa and accordingly, he complained to the Board of 
Revenue “of the depredations committed in Pargana Mussidah 
by Musa Shah with followers numbering about 500 many 
of whom being dismissed Sepoys from various brigades and 
arc armed and dressed as the English troops” and requested 
that the Collectors of the neighbouring districts may be 
directed to act in co-operation in taking concerted action 
against the Fakir”*The Board accordingly instructed the 
Collectors of Dinajpur, Rangpur, Purnea, Bhagalpur and 

24) —ibid— 

25) Board of Revenue Original Consultation No. 2 dated 20.7.1787. 

26) —do— No. 4 dated 20.7.1787. 

27) Board of Revenue Original Consultation No. 1 dated 20.7.1787. 
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Rajshahi to act in concert with the Zaminders of Pargana 
Mussidah to apprehend Musa and in case of failure the 
Board promised to send a “regular force”*®. No tangible 
result appears to have been achieved by this action and Mr. 
Hatch, the Collector of Dinajpur, was requested to “send some 
troops against Musa Shaw”*®. Musa, in the meantime had 
moved on. 

Again, early in the month of August 1787, the Collector 
of Dinajpur received infomation of “the depredations of Musa 
Shah with a number of armed men in Pargana Appole”. On 
the 17th, he informed about this to the Board of Revenue. 
He also called upon the Commanding Officer at Dinajpur 
to detach a party of Sepoys from his battalion and send them 
against Musa”*® and appointed a guide to lead the Sepoys 
to Musa’s encampment. But Musa “upon intelligence being 
obtained by him of the steps taken” removed himself from the 
place before the Sepoy party could possibly reach him. 
Apparently, Musa was as wily as Majnu and knew the 
importance of establishing an intelligence organisation to 
sucure information regarding the moves taken by the British as 
behoves a good guerrilla leader. The Zamader of the Sepoys, 
in his excessive zeal, continued to pursue Musa against the 
express orders of the Government”*’ prohibiting employment 
of a small dstachme.nt against the Fakirs in front-to-front 
skirmish. Consequently, the party met with a defeat. In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Dawson, the Collector of Murshidabad, had 
sent “a force consisting of one Jamader and 30 Sepoys with a 
number of Burgondazes” against Musa in order to put a 
stop to and “finish this trade of plundering under the pretense 
of charity by making an example of Shaw Musa and his 

28) opp. cit. No. 5 dated 20,7.1787. 

29) Bengal District Records Dinajpur, vol. 1, pp. 64. 

30) Lett^ from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Board of Revenue dated 
17th August, 1787 ; District Records, Dinajpur vol. 11, pp. 117. 

31) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to Collector of Murshidabad 
dated 3rd September. 1787, District Records Dinajpur, vol, 11, pp.l29. 
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followers”*®. This party was too small to enforce the lofty 
pretensions of the Collector. They had an engagement with 
Musa and the Collector was obliged report to the Board of 
Revenue that “the black officer commanding of the said party 
acquainted him that having received two wounds he is obliged 
to retreat”**. Thus ended this encounter and Musa went 
back to his secret encampment in the hills of Nepal, For 
about four months there was a lull in his activities but he 
reappeared again in the month of December, 1787. 

The unsuccessful encounter of August resulting in the 
defeat of the Sepoys infuriated Mr. Hatch, the Collector of 
Dinajpur, and so when he next received news that Musa was 
again preparing to start his operations he decided to take 
adequate and decisive measures. On the 1st December, 1787, he 
requested Major Maitland, Officer Commanding at Tajpur “to 
send a force against Musa Shah, who was proscribed, and was 
believed to be at a place five coss north-east of Taujepur”**. 
So infuriated was he that he issued instruction to Major 
Maitland authorising him to “cause a summary examination of 
the persons taken in actual arras and make an example by hang¬ 
ing upon the spot every tenth man and if a lesser number be 
captured the officer to use his discretion as to the number to be 
made examples of and send the rest to the nearest Fauzedarry 
Court to take their trial. If Moosa Shaw be taken and his 
person identified to the officer, the same fate should attend him 
without any ceremony”**. Mr. Hatch was really angry but in 
his anger he forgot the tenets of British justice by ordering 
summary hangings. His temperament appears to be as revenge- 

32) Letter from the Collector of Murshidabad to Collector of Dinajpur, 
District Records, Dinajpur, vol. 1, pp. 71. 

33) Board of Revenue Original Consultation No 16 dated 18th 
September, 1787. 

34) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to Major Maitland dated 1st 
December, 1787 ; Revenue Department Governor General !n Council, 
Original Consultation No. 13 dated the 18th January, 1788. 

35) —ibid— 
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ful as that of Judge Jeffreys or of Sir Robert Tresilian, both of 
whom meted out such summary punishments to the Lollards 
and to the revolting peasants of England. 

The Board of Revenue, however, while approving the 
rest of the measures taken by Mr. Hatch “disapproved of the 
instructions for summary punishments and resolved that the 
Collector of Dinajpur be directed to instruct Major Maitland to 
deliver all prisoners taken to the Magistrate in order to their 
being tried before the Faujdary Court'’ and that the “prisoners 
can suffer the punishment of death upon due conviction only 
after a regular trial”*®. This time Major Matiland was 
successful and Musa quited Company’s territory for the time 
being and took shelter in the hills of Nepal. On the 26th 
January, 1788, the Collector of Rangpur represented to the 
Provincial Governors of Nepal, adjoining the northern districts 
of Bengal, that as friends they should prevent Musa Shah 
from taking shelter within their jurisdiction*'^. About the 
same time the Board directed the Collectors of Dinajpur, 
Purnea, Dacca, Mymensing, Mursidabad, Rajmahal, and 
Rangamati to act in co-operation with the Collector of 
Rangpur against Musa*®. 

The expostulations made to the Governors of Nepal terri¬ 
tories were, to a certain extent, effective. While on the retreat 
Musa unsuccessfully tried to take shelter in his encampment in 
Nepal and a letter from the Gorkha Suba informed Mr. Mc- 
Dowal, the Collector of Rangpur, that “he has refused him 
protection”. Musa ‘had, therefore, “entered into Beejurpore 
lying to the north of Purnea district” upon wnich the Sepoys 
under Major Maitland were recalled*®. 

36) Revenue Department Body Sheet, Order and Resolution No. 12 
dated 18th January, 1788. 

37) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment dated 26th January, 1788. 

38) Letter from the Board of Revenue to the Collector of Rangpur dated 
12th February, 1788. 

39) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur to Major Maitland dated 28th 
February, 1788. 
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At about this time the Collectors of Rangpur and 
Dinajpur employed a number of spies to obtain accurate 
information about the movement of the Fakirs in order to 
curb their further activities. The Governor General in Council 
initiated this action and expressed that some other "measures 
more effectual than those hitherto taken should be adopted”. 
The Collectors of Rangpur and Dinajpur were directed ‘‘to 
employ spies who should move disguised to follow Majnu, 
Musa and their adherents to “ascertain his haunts, his routes 
and the mode in which he lives with a view to ascertain the 
possibility of apprehending him’’^'^. Evidently, these direc¬ 
tions were meant for Majnu and Musa and this spy system 
formed the nucleole of the elaborate secret service establish¬ 
ment created thereafter to suppress the later political 
movements. 

Musa was as artful as Majnu. He seems to have been 
aware that the Government employed spies to ascertain his 
future movements. Accordingly, he never disclosed his future 
intentions to any one but his most trusted followers and 
subordinates. Actually, he caused spurious information to 
be spread about his future moves to outwit the British. The 
information that Mr. Me Dowall, the Collector of Rangpur, 
received about his entering into ‘Beejurpore lying to the north 
of the Purnea district, was proved to be incorrect on later 
findings and was one spread by Musa’s agents. Musa had 
surrcptutiously taken a south-easterly course and actually 
appeared in the Rajshahi district. While in this district, he 
had an engagement with a party of Burkondazes belonging to 
the Rani of Rajshahi on the 9th day of Chait, corresponding 
to about 20th March, 1788, at a place “called Paulla near 
Orjoonpoockre in Purgunnah Jeah Sing”. In this skirmish 
the Rani’s minions were defeated. On the next day, a party 
of 30 Sepoys in charge of a Jamader drove him away while 
“the spectators from the surrounding villages peacably looked 

40) Letter from the Revenue Department to the Collector of Dinajpur 
dated 7th December, 1787, District Records, Dinajpur, vol 1, pp. 82. 
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on and ofTered no assistance either to join the Jamautdar of 
the party or intercept Moosa in his flight”**. 

Musa and his followers had moved away. They were 
reported to be moving towards Silberis*** but the Collector of 
Rajshahi was directed to take action against the villagers for 
their non-partisan attitude towards the British in the previous 
skirmish that took place at Nimtapur in the Pargana of leasing 
in the Rajshahi district. Whether they were punished or not is 
not known. But that the villagers of this place were favourably 
inclined towards Musa and his party can not be denied. 
Evidence shows that in other instances also villagers tried to 
shield him and his party. The following event will prove its 
truth. The rumoured movement of Musa and his party towards 
Silberis was possibly feigned. He still dallied round the 
district and early in the morning, on the 28th May, 1788, Mr. 
Hatch, the Collctor of Dinajpur wrote to the Collector of 
Murshidabad that Lieut. Christie, while on his round “sur¬ 
prised Moosa Shaw who together with his adherents was 
encamped near to two villages, named Jehangueerporc and 
Chumpore belonging to pargana Jehangueerpore” and pursued 
him. Musa left the encampment leaving hig belongings and 
“the inhabitants of these villages made away with the baggages 
which Moosa Shaw had abandoned”. Mr. Hatch felt that 
given assistance by the villagers Musa wonld have been cap¬ 
tured. This Mr. Hatch is the same who ordered summary 
hanging of the captured Fakirs, which, upon consideration was 
reversed by the Revenue Department. Elaborating the general 
attitude of the people, Mr. Hatch goes on to say “that the 
alertness of the villagers to seize upon what did not belong to 
them manifestly shows that mere timidity is not solely the 
cause of their flying or remaining inactive, as is their custom, 

41) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Collector of Rangpur 
dated 24th March, 1788 ; Dinajpur MSS Records, vol. 67B, 
pp. 242-43. 

42) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Collector of Rangpur 
dated 24th March, 1788. 
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upon these occasions” and suspected that ‘‘the villagers on 
these events became partisans of the Fakirs an4 restore to 
them in the hour of safety what they took charge of at the 
moment of their danger’*^*. 

From the above incidents two facts emerge strikingly to 
the fore : these are, in the first event the villagers remained 
non-partisans in spite of the fact that Musa would have been 
captured or killed with their help and in the second event they 
had directly portrayed their partisan character by taking the 
belongings of the Fakirs and then restoring the same ‘in the hour 
of safety’. It is hard to explain the circumstances in the event 
of Musa’s violently oppressing these villagers. Consequently, 
the British reports about these oppressions can not be consi¬ 
dered as anything but full or partial distortion of truth. 
Whether Musa helped them in their need or whether they were 
bound together by the same bond of religion or patriotism, is 
very hard to discren at this distant date but the action of the 
villagers can not be explained away but by taking into consi¬ 
deration their love and their respect for Musa. 

At about this time the Resident Sannyasis of Dinajpur 
district also took an active interest in the matter. Mr. Hatch, 
wrote to Mr. McDowall, the Magistrate of Rangpur, in 
December, 1788, that “in order to put a stop to any further 
coercion by the Sannyasis with committing outrages, as also 
to guard against the necessity for detaching of an armed force 
to disperse or apprehend them, I am of opinion that Durrum 
Gheer of Kisshenagar in the nine annas of Ghoraghat (known 
as Edrackpur) should be forthwith apprehended as being the 
person by whose directions, it at present appears the distur¬ 
bance and illegal conduct of the Sannyasis assembled in 
Pergunnah Appole has been occasioned. In the interim I shall 
send a Peace Officer to endeavour and bring them to obedience, 
but eventually should lenient measures fail, I shall direct the 

43) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to the Collector of Murshida- 
bad dated 22Dd June, 1788. 
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detachment stationed at Silberis to march to Appole”**. 
Therefore, not only the itinerant mendicants but also the 
Resident Sannyasis joined hands in opposing the British and 
in this they were, in some cases, actively assisted by the ryots 
and the tenants. 

The discontent among the peasants grew from the 
inhuman oppression of Devi Singh, the izardar appointed by 
Hastings in North Bengal. He was also the Dewan of the 
of the minor Maharaja of Dinajpur. This gave him a wide 
scope and with the sinister background of harsh treatment to 
peasants of the Purnea district he continued with his oppression 
in North Bengal also is an organised manner. Being sadisti¬ 
cally inclined, he devised new tortures. The people, ordinarily 
so placid and so docile were at their breaking point. At last 
they revolted. The wandering mendicants, viz. Majnu Shah, 
Musa Shah and also the Resident Sannysis guided by Bhawani 
Pathak and Devi Chowdhurani took the lead and fought 
against the British and the Zaminder’s burkandazes. They 
looted the rich and plundered the Government Revenue out 
of pique. The newly established British administration could 
not continue to operate without collection of revenue from 
the Zaminders, who at every opportunity put the blame on the 
Resident or the itinerant Sannyasis and Fakirs for loss of 
revenue and sought for revenue remission. The British could 
not allow this state of affairs to continue and they were taking 
active steps. Previously Majnu and now his successor Musa 
were constantly harassing the British and they, in retaliation, 
wanted to stop all the avenues of their ingress into Bengal. 
But like Majnu, Musa could not be foiled so easily. After 
the last incident at Jehangirpur he reappeared about a year 
later. 

In the meanwhile, other Fakir leaders of Majnu’s party 
endeavoured to keep the torch alight. In September, 1788, 
Mr. Hatch, the Collector of Dinajpur, received news that 


44) Dinajpur District Records, vol. 1, pp. 176. 
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Parigulla Shah and Cherag Alii Shah, two disciples of Majnu 
were “encamped at Tentulia in Pargana Mussidah 'about half 
a cross ( a mile ) to the eastward of Poorsa, a village situated 
on the high road south from Dinajpur”. One of the mail 
runners of the district was ill treated by the party and the 
dawks were opened and searched. He informed Major 
Maitland that “the banditti consisted of about three hundred 
men carrying matchlocks and that they were employed in 
seizing the ryots of the neighbouring villages and making 
collections from them”. He requested that a force might be 
directed against them and informed that another party under 
the Subadar was being despached from Bogra to march west 
to join the detachment from Tajpur*®. Thus encompassed 
on all sides the Fakirs were captured. It was learnet later 
that Pharigulla Shah, one of the leaders of the Fakir party, 
was lying sick under the care of one Kinoo Dewan an 
inhabitant of the village Ghedusah in Pargana Kanchan 
Mussida who assisted in carrying him away when the detach¬ 
ment was in pursuit and “secreting him in the jungle”. Kinoo 
Dewan was summoned before the Court and the Collector 
of Murshidabad ordered an enquiry and requested the 
Collector of Dinajpur to secure witnesses to depose against 
him*®. 

For about six months there were no activies of the Fakirs 
and their party worth mentioning. But in the month of April, 
1789, Cherag Ali Shah, Pir Ackool Ali and Zhumru Shah were 
reported to have made their appearance in the Dinajpur 
district. Apparently, they were on the move to join a religious 
festival at Pandua but the Collector of Dinajpur informed Capt. 
Lambert, the Commanding Officer at Tajpur, that the said 
Fakirs headed by Musa Shah “were encamped at Deotella 
about nine coss east from Purruah armed with matchlocks Ac 
committing depredations” and directed him to send a force 

45) Letter from the Collector of Dinajpur to Major Maitland dated 
27th September, 1788. 

46) Bengal District Records, Dinajpur, vol. 1. pp. 16lt^ 
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against them*^. The Subadar sent aganst them dispersed the 
Fakirs on 20th April, 1789*®, but about a month later the 
Collector reasserted that Musa and his followers were back in 
the Dinajpur district and threatened to plunder Baishazari 
Pargana**. It would appear from the above that the Fakirs, 
in the first instance were near Pandua and in the second they 
were in the Baishazari pargana both of which are their religious 
centres. When they moved, they moved with arm^ as was their 
custom and, therefore, if the reports are taken to be true, these 
seem to be actual pilgrimage tours and cannot be construed as 
‘plundernig’ expeditions as made out by the Collector of 
Uinajpur. Musa’s presence with the parties was surmised but 
not confirmed and seems doubtful. 

In the following cold weather, i. e., in January, 1790, the 
Fakirs reappeared again headed by Cherag Ali Shah and were 
reported to have plundered the Goverment revenues near 
Jaffarshahy in Myraensing district. The collector of Mymens- 
ing, Mr. Wroughton, had to forward a petition to the Board 
of Revenue made by the Zaminders containing an account of 
the depredations of the Sannyasis and Fakirs, who appeared to 
have acted in concert. The Zaminders represented that Cherag 
Ali Shah andMongeer (Moni Giri ?) with their followers “arrived 
at Jaffarshahy where they have commenced depredations, and 
laying waste the country and plundering the revenues of 
Government, causing the utmost terror to the Aumlahs and 
Ryotts who are running away to prevent the danger they 
apprehend”**^. Consequent on the receipt of this report, Mr. 
Wroughton requested for help from Capt. Mckenzie, Officer 
Commanding at Dacca. He informed him that the “raiders 

47) Letter from Collector of Dinajpur to Capt. Lambert dated 17th April, 
1789 ; Board of Revenue Original Consultation No. 193 dated 
23.4.1789. 

48) Let|er from Capt. Lambert to Mr. Hatch dried 11.5.1789; Bengal 
District Records, Dinajpur vol. 1, pp. 216-17. 

49) Board of Revenue Original Consultation No. 7 dated 18.5.1789. 

50) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 60 dated 20.1.1790. 
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were at least 2000, of which 500 may be reckoned fighting men, 
armed with matchlocks, spears and tulwars”®*, fte further 
informed that they had come from Mahasthan Garh and 
are recruiting men from the province. Capt. Clayton’s party 
stationed at Goalpara, was directed to assist Mr. Wroughton, 
who informed the Collector of Goalpara on the 20th January, 
1790, that “the report of the detachment under Capt. Clayton 
has so far operated on the fears of Shaw Majnu’s party that 
they have retired from Jaffarshahy”. Apparently, the Sannyasis 
and the Fakirs numbering about 2000, and fully armed, had 
vanished in the air and no trace of them was found. Capt. 
Clayton did neither meet them, nor was there any engagement. 
Presumably, therefore, the report of the Zaminders of the 
Mymensing district was fabricated. Mr. Wroughton, however, 
belived the report implicitly and was afraid of further trouble. 
He wrote to Mr.Hugh Bailie, the Collector of Goalpara, that 
“whether they have entirely given up their intentions or only 
hid themselves in jungles and unfrequented parts of the country 
until a more favourable period offers, it is impossible to devise, 
knowing that they do not easily relinquish an object when once 
undertaken”®*. However, the party did neither return, nor were 
they heard of again. 

Musa’s appearance at Tajpur in May, 1790, if the above 
two reports are considered as fabrication, was after a long 
interval of rest. He was reported to have died in early March 
1792 and during this interval his operations were very limited. 
Capt. Thomas Cust, Officer Commanding at Tajpur, informed 
the Collector of Rangpur that “Musa Shaw had made his 
appearance in the neghbourhood of Sannyasikotta with an 
armed force consisting of above 250 Matchlocks and Rocket 
men” and threaten to plunder the neighbouring villages**. 

51) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 61 dated 20.1.1790. 

52) Letter from the Collector of Mymensing to Hugh Baillie dated 20th 
January, 1790. 

53) Letter from Capt. Cust to Collector of Rangpur dated 29th May, 

1790; MSS Rangpur Records, vol. 16, pp. 71. ** 
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Capt. Ridley, who was deputed to Sannyasikotta, informed the 
Collector of Rangpur that Musa Shah had fled into the terri¬ 
tory of Nepal with a large force some days before his arrival 
there®^. He was then recalled. In this instance also the 
Company’s detachment could not find the Fakirs and reported 
their retreat before their arrival. 

For about two years there appears to be no record of 
any operation by these itinerant mendicants. Majnu Shah was 
dead. Musa was old and did not quite recover from his 
last illness. There was, thus, no able leader among the 
followers of Majnu to fight the British. Besides, there was 
dissension in their own ranks. Apparently, some of the 
leaders were more bent upon plundering innocent people to 
acquire money than to help them fight the British authorities 
and the Zaminders. Some bands had also grown up like 
mushrooms and they had clashes between themselves and 
in one such clash with Perag Ali, Musa, the last and most 
efficient follower of Majnu was killed. Between this period, 
i. e.. May 1790, when Musa was reported to be at Sannyasi¬ 
kotta and March 1792 when he was reported to have been 
killed in a skimish with Perag Ali, the names that crop up 
in connection with these operations are those of Cherag Ali 
and Rowshan Ali. Cherag was reported to be the adopted 
son of late Majnu Shah and he and Rowshan Ali joined 
together in ‘'a sort of partnership”®®. This partnership was 
not successful and was, ultimately, dissolved. 

After more than a year and a half, in December, 1791, 
Mr. J. Lumsden, the Collector of Rangpurj reported to the 
Board of Revenue that “a large body of armed Fakirs 
amounting to seven or eight hundred men under the conduct 
of either Cherag Ali or Rowhan Ali have entered Cageerhaut 
with a view to exacting contributions from the ryots many 

54) Letter from Capt. Ridley to Collector of Rangpur dated the 8th 
June, 1790. 

55) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 7 dated 30.12.1791. 
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of whom have fled”*®. Rowshan Ali, however, stated that 
he was moving with armed men because of his enmity with 
Cherag Ali and Musa Shah. At the the same time, Musa 
was reported to have entered Pargana Saruppur but before 
Government action could be taken, the farmers of the village 
drove off the Fakir, Thereafter, Musa retreated to Delapur 
“the property of the Zaminder of Bhitarband appertaining to 
Rajshahi district”*^. Prima facie, the reports were fabricated. 
After a few weeks an atrocious attack was reported to have 
been committed on the Company’s Factory at Birtara in the 
Mymensing district operating as a subordinate Factory to 
Hurrial in Rajshahi district. About 15th January, 1792, 
corresponding to 30th Magh of the Bengali calendar month, a 
large body of Fakirs arrived in the neighbourhood of Birtara 
and a party of 50 or 60 went to the Factory and demanded one 
thousand Rupees from the Gomastha”*®. This atrocity, as per 
the report of Mr. Samuel Beachcroft, Resident at Hurrial, was 
committed by “Shaw Moosa, Peraugh Ali and other Fakirs” 
and they extracted Rs, 375/- and ‘applied lighted matches of 
their guns to his body to force him into a compliance with 
their demands’. It was further reported that some burkundazes, 
inhabitants of Pargana Cagmarry in the district of 
Mymensing, assisted the Fakirs. The Magistrate of Rajshahi 
was requested by the Commercial Resident at Hurrial ‘to take 
action’. Accordingly, he deputed some Sepoys but the Fakirs 
had moved away by the time “being too rapid in their 
motions to be overtaken by pursuit”*Actually, however, the 
amount could not be recovered although the Governor 
General was requested by the Revenue (Judicial) Department 
to realise the plundered amount. Here also, the local people 
or a section of the inhabitants joined hands with the Fakirs 
to attack the Factory. Therefore, it cannot be specified that 
the Fakirs were disliked by the common people. 

56) Letter of J. Lumsden to the Board of Revenue dated 15.12,1791. 

57) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 11 dated 30.1*2.1791. 

58) Revenue Department Original Consultation No. 28 dated 17.2.1792. 

59) Rev. (Jud) Depaz-tment Original Consultation No^. 5 dated 2.3.1792. 
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In February 1792, Perag Ali Shah had entered the 
Mymensing district as reported by the Magistrate and had “a 
number of followers amounting to 200 men armed with match¬ 
locks and other offensive weapons”®^. They were unsuccess¬ 
fully pursued by a Jamadar and two Sepoys. Later, a Subadar 
followed them to the “confines of the Rajshahi district as they 
had taken refuge in the Pratabbazu Pargana on the banks of 
the river Jhenai’’®‘ where there was no danger of their being 
opposed. 

The religious ceremony of the Barhana Fakirs at Maha- 
sthan Garh was due by the 10th Chaitra, i.e., about the 28th day 
of March in the year 1792. Mr. Harrington, the Magistrate of 
Rajshahi at Natore, apprehended trouble during the ceremony. 
He wrote to the Governor General in Council ‘submitting the 
ejcpedinency’ of ordering a Subadar and fifty men “during the 
ensuing month in which the annual religious meeting of the 
Sunnassis at Mustanagar will take* place and to remain there”®* 
till the party dispersed. The leaders Musa Shah and Cherag 
Ali were expected to join the celebration. The Sepoys rema¬ 
ined at Mahasthan Garh during the Baruni festival. However, 
the presence of any of the Fakir leaders was not confirmed. 
Later, in his letter dated the 4th April 1792, to Lord Cornwallis, 
Mr. Harrington informed him that “Shah Moosa was killed in 
the beginning of the past month in a skirmish with 
Peraugally”®*. 

Thus ended the career of Musa Shah, the able disciple 
of Majnu. Whether Musa’s death was a result of internal diss¬ 
ension or due to old age cannot be ascertained now. Musa 
with his followers had also taken a leading part in the peasant 
and Sannyasi rebellion of the Eighteenth Century and his death 
created a void in the leadership. 

60) Rev. (Jud) Department Original Consultation No. 8 dated 2.3.1792. 

61) Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal, p. 106. 

62) ReV. (Jud) Department Original Consultation No. 5 dated 13.4.1792. 

63) Rev. (Jud) Department Original Consultation No. II dated 13.4.1792. 
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THE (OOCH BEHAI! EPISODE AND 
THE PESIDENT SAHNYASIS 


CHAPTER VIII 


The importarce of the part played by the mercenary 
mendicants during the internal dissension of Cooch Behar 
needs elaboration as, in course of time, quite a few of these 
Sannyasis settled themselves in the adjoining British territories, 
especially in the Mymensing district, Goalpara district in 
Assam, Rangpur district in north Bengal and were available as 
before, in their mercenary capacities to any one who desired 
their services. In 1765, Devendra Narayan, the minor Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar was assassinated by one Rati Sharma at 
the instigation of Ramananda Gossain. Quarrel ensued 
over the succession issue between the Nazir Deo (Commander- 
in-Chief) and the Dewan Deo, the Chief Minister of the state. 
The Dewan Deo sought help from the Maharaja of Bhutan 
and both the parties engaged the services of the mercenary 
Sannyasis. With the help of the British, however, 
the Nazir Deo was able to foil the plans of the Dewan 
Deo who wanted to set up his third brother as the Maharaja. 
Thus, the first attempt of the Dewan Deo was defeated by 
the Nazir Deo with British help. Later again, the Dewan Deo 
was successful in his attempt, with the help of the Bhutias 
and Dharendra Narayan, his third brother, was installed to 
the throne. Thus, like the Yorkist and the Lancastrian 
factions of the wars of the Roses in England, two‘parties 
emerged and became engaged in the internal power politics 
of Cooch Behar. 
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In 1769, although Khagendra Narayan became the Nazir 
Deo, still the Dewan Deo was all powerful in Cooch Behar 
with the help of the Bhutias. Khagendra Narayan found 
that in spite of his holding the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he was a nonentity and this he could not tolerate. Then 
the Dewan Deo was murdered and the younger brother of 
the Maharaja was appointed the Dewan Deo. The Bhutias 
became angry at the murder of their protege and took revenge 
by taking both the Maharaja and the new Dewan Deo as 
prisoners in 1770. Khagendra Narayan, the Nazir Deo, 
escaped and for two years, Rajendra Narayan, became the 
ruler and then died. After his death Khagendra Narayan 
returned and elected Dharendra Narayan, the imprisoned 
Maharaja’s son, as the ruler while the Raja of Bhutan elected 
another. The young Maharaja, his mother and the members 
of the Royal family were removed to Balarampur. Thereafter, 
struggle ensued between the two rival Maharajas. Khagendra 
Narayan, apprehending the worst, fled to Panga in Rangpur 
district with the young Maharaja and the members of the 
Royal family. Then again the British came into the picture. 
Khagendra Narayan sought help from Mr. Purling, the then 
Collector of Rangpur. After Mr. Purling’s manoeuvre, Cooch 
Behar became a tributory state to the British Government 
according to the treaty executed in 1772 ; and following the 
advice of Mr. Purling, Khagendra Narayan dismissed the party 
of Sannyasis engaged by him. Those in the pay of the other 
dissenting party were totally annihilated by the British. In 
another treaty with Tashu Lama, the Maharaja of Bhutan, 
he was bound by the British not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Cooch Behar and also not to allow any party of 
the Sannyasis or Fakirs to reside in his territory or to get an 
access to them in order to move into other parts of the province 
under British control. In the meanwhile, Maharaja Dharendra 
Narayan, who was imprisoned, was released and re-installed. 
He wa*s a weakling and the source of his power came from his 
Maharani directed by her spiritual guide Sarbananda Gossain. 
The Nazir Deo was unable to excercise absolute power and 
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he was opposed to the alliance. In 1783, the Maharaja died 
and when the minor Maharaja Harendra Narayan* succeeded 
to the throne, Khagendra seized the opportunity to regain his 
power. But this was not to be and he met his match in the 
old Rani Kanteswari, the Maharaja’s mother. She applied for 
assistance to the Collector of Rangpur and Khagendra was 
driven out with the help of the British troops. He waited for 
another opportunity and remained in the jungles of Bijni 
and Karaibari'. 

In 1787, Mr. McDowall, the Collector of Rangpur, was 
informed by Sarbananda Sarma, the spritual guide of the 
Dowagar Maharani, that a plan of conspiracy had been 
hatched by Khagendra Narayan and in this he was being 
assisted by some of the Sannyasi leaders, e. g., Ganesh Giri, 
Hari Giri and others. His plan was to obtain possession 
of the country by force of arras, to put the Dowagar Maharani 
and Sarbananda to death and to carry the young Maharaja 
to Balarampur. In fact, Khagendra with his party of Sannyasis 
entered Cooch Behar and put his plan into action but could 
not somehow kill the Maharani. Later, in August 1787, Capt. 
Rotten advanced to Cooch Behar and on the 27th informed 
the Collector that he had got 'possession of the Raja and Rani 
of Cooch Behar’. The British took adequate steps to disperse 
the Sannyasis and to establish peace in the region. The Raja 
was declared to have full rights in the State affairs. 

The above disquisition has been necessary to follow the 
growth and activities of the Resident Sannyasis as quite a 
number of the huge body of the Sannyasis, employed by 
Khagendra Narayan in his attempt to obtain supreme power 
in the state of Cooch Behar, were settled in the adjoining 
districts bordering Cooch Behar, at Goalpara in Assam and 
in Mymensing district. These Sannyasis, or at least some of 
them, were the disbanded personnel from the Marhatta army 
or from the armies of the later Moghuls and Rajput chieftains. 
Because of their militant character, they enlisted in the ranks 


1) District of Raogpnr—Glazier. 
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of the itinerant mendicants, who specialised as mercenary 
soldiers at the time under review. They, apparently moved 
from place to place fighting battles for one party or the 
other, and changing allegiance whenever it suited them had 
accumulated a considerable amount of cash between them. 
The Mohunt, or the leader of the party was, naturally, the 
richest person of the group and he held all the liquid cash 
for the entire group. 

Some of the Sannyasis disbanded from the army raised by 
Khagendra Narayan and the later Moghuls, some of the Fakirs 
and Sannyasis who fought for Mir Kasim in his bid to recover 
the throne of Bengal and a few of the Rohillas, among others, 
who fled to the jungles of the present Uttar Pradesh after the 
British butchery, gradually came back to the once fertile low¬ 
lands of Bengal and settled themselvs. The Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs constructed their temples and other religious establish¬ 
ments in various parts of the country and in course of time 
became permanent inhabitants of rural Bengal. Some of the 
richer few among them formed themselves into cartels in order 
to conduct money lending business. In course of time they 
acquired considerable cash and property from the Zaminders 
who failed to pay their due money, by outright purchase or by 
forcible annexation. The remaining cadre of the Sannyasis, who 
were not so rich, were merged with the peasant population of 
Bengal and ultimately lost their distinctive identity as Sannyasi. 
The children of these people are still found in villages of Bengal 
and Bihar and they are still militant by nature and at the same 
time docile. 

While the British were establishing their ascendancy over 
their newly acquired domains, the poverty-stricken peasants 
and the unemployed workers of rural Bengal and also of Bihar 
revolted against their new rulers and in this they were guided 
and led by some Fakir and Sannyasi leaders. This revolt 
started* for the first time, in 1763, with the attack on Rampur 
Boalia Factory in Dacca district, led by a party of Sannyasis 
and assited by a section of unemployed cotton workers of Dacca 
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district. The revolution was finally suppressed in the year 

1800 or thereabouts after continuing for more thaif 35 years to 

the consternation of the British. This was, actually, the first 
revolution against the British rule in a semi-organised way and 
is known as the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’. During the intervening 
period the land reforms introduced by Warren Hastings took 
shape and created a new class of people, the bourgeoise, repre¬ 
sented by the land-lords. They were responsible for collection 
of revenue under the supervision of the British Collectors of the 
districts. To facilitate their collection as well as to maintain 
their prestige they engaged ‘Burkandazes’ or ‘Pykes’ selected 
from the unemployed cadre of the Sannyasis and Fakirs. The 
Sannyasi and the Fakir leaders also recruited from the same 
people to fight the British troops. Apparently, sympathisers of 
respective groups joined the different factions, on the one hand 
to oppress the poorer section of the peasants and the tenants 
and on the other to fight for their legitimate rights. In due course 
they settled themselves at different parts at the country where 
they operated. Thus, it would appear that the settlement of the 
Sannyasis and the Fakirs in various parts of the country was 
not unconnected with the history of the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’. 
They had their own parts to play and they played according to 
the role for which they were cast. 

The Resident Sannyasis were not an uncommon factor 
in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. Buddhist resident monks 
established their monasteries in Bengal and Bihar and their 
history can be traced back to earlier times from the relics un¬ 
earthed at diverse sites. With the revival of Hindu doctrines by 
the untiring efforts of the great Sankaracharyya, the Hindu 
sects of Sannyasis came to existence in Bengal and Bihar. They 
settled themselves in these parts. So also did the Musiim Fakirs. 
Being hard pressed by the Saiva Nagas the Vaisnava sects of 
Naga Sannyasis also came to Bengal in the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century and since then the inflow continued. The 
camps of these Sannyasis existed at various places. At Singjani, 
in pargana Jaflarshahy, commonly known as Sannyasigunge 
there also existed another camp of the Safinyasis, who, to a 
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certain extent are involved in the context of the present 
disquisition. 

As already stated, the disbanded soldiers of Khagendra 
Narayan consisting mainly of Sarnytisis. look their abode in 
various parts of Bengal and carried on their business as traders 
and mahajans. They lent money to the Zamindcrs and their 
peasants and tenants. They were exacting and resorted to usury. 
The Zamindars, while in need to pay their revenue dues, used 
to borrow from them but were reluctant to pay back. The 
peasants and the tenants were not in a position to do so and the 
Sannyasis, like their conterpart the Zaminders, evicted them 
by force or by resort to law. This aggravated’the pcasats and 
the tenants and the Mohunts were much hated and feared as 
the Zaminders and the British. The number of the Sannyasis 
living together at a place can be realised from a petition of the 
Zaminders of parganas Alapsirg, Mymensing, Jaffarshahy and 
Sherpur submitted to the Governor General in 1780. They stated 
that ‘ Mohuntpory, Durmicant Geer, Darby Geer, Bhoupal 
Geer, Luchman Geery, Arungeery and other Sannyasis formerly 
entered our parganas on the footing of mendicants and settled 
themselves by single persons at a time at the Rumnah where 
they behaved peacably and carried on a little trade without 
disturbances to the ryots. The Sannyasis at the Rumnah in 
Coot Behayer who offending against Mr. Martin and other 
gentlemen having been put to rout by the Mofassul Foujdarry, 
it appears that part of them at different times joined Mohunt- 
porry and the other Sunnassies who had taken up their 
residence in our Purgunnahs. Some of the former are dead 
but 2500 of the later are established in our Purgunnahs”*. 
Rumnah is the camping ground of the Sannyasis. Thus a 
huge body of Sannyasis lived as resident monks in the 
Mymensing district and they, at least some of them, actively 
participated in the revolt. 

2) Proceedings of the Provi ncial Council of Revenue at Dacca dated 
12th May, 1780. 
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The above reveals that by 1790 the number of the monks 
in the Alapsing Pargana rose to 2500, but they, af first, lived 
peacefully. But later, we find that the Zaminders of Parganas 
Alapsing and Jaffarshahy were most vehement in their com¬ 
plaints against them. The reason is not very far to seek. 
The Zaminders tried to evade payment of loans to the 
Sannyasis. In course of their operations against the British 
and local Zaminders, both Majnu and his follower Musa had 
shown an ardent dislike to the Zaminders of Alapsing. In 
this, they were joined by the Resident monks. The Zaminders 
were so oppressed that they had to remove their residence 
to Muktagacha near Mymensing town to avoid tyranny. 
These Zaminders as they were reluctant to pay back their 
loan to the Sannyasis also tried to avoid paying revenue dues 
to the Government on the grounds of usury and oppression 
both by the resident monks and by the party raised by Majnu 
and Musa. Consequently, Majnu and Musa conducted cons¬ 
tant operations against these Zaminders and their treasuries. 

Since the Moghul period, the Zaninders were required 
to provide for guards at the borders of their estates. These 
guards were known as ‘burkandazes’ or ‘pykes* and the guard 
posts were known as the Thanas. For their upkeep, the 
Zaminders were provided with free land. This system con¬ 
tinued even during the early British period and the disbanded 
up-country soldiers and the poorer section of the resident monks 
who had already been merged with the peasantry were called 
into service with the prevalent idea of “their possessing more 
bravery than the inhabitants of Bengal’**. Similarly, they 
were also locally recruited into the cadre of the Sannyasis 
to fight for the establishment of the legitimate rights of the 
ryots and the peasants. The rest of the Resident Sannyasis 
carried on their trade as Mahajans and lent money at exorbitant 
rates of interest. In 1780, a Regulation was passed lowering the 
rates of interest fixed by the rules of 1772. No doubt, the 
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high rate of interest was the bone of contention in respect of 
the disruption between the^Resident monks and the Zaminders. 

Hastings, in addition to takings vigorous measures 
against the itinerant Sannyasis proposed to take adequate steps 
against the Resident Sannyasis as well. In a letter to Laurence 
Sulivan dated the 20th March, 1774, he expressed his ‘'inten¬ 
tion to proceed more effectually against them by expelling 
them from their fixed abode which they have established 
in the north-eastern quarter of the Province and by making 
severe examples of the Zaminders who have afforded them 
protection or assistance”*. Accordingly, forces were posted 
at various parts of the country but to no avail. The 
activities of Majnu and Musa continued unabated. The 
Resident Sannyasis and the Fakirs acted as their informants 
and fought under their banners side by side with the 
peasants and the unemployed workers against their oppressors, 
the British and the Zaminders. They also provided shelter to 
the peasants and the itinerant Sannyasis and Fakirs from 
the wrath of the British Sepoys and Zaminder’s burkandazes 
when chased by them. Consequently, steps were also being 
taken against them. 

The measures adopted by Hastings checked the activities 
of the Resident Sannyasis and gradually, to their consternation, 
many of the affluent ones were reduced to the status of land¬ 
less peasants. Moreover, the stringent steps initiated against 
Majnu, Musa and their adherents made it difficult for them 
to operate without meeting serious opposition in the provinces 
or to render help to the Resident Sannyasis. From the British 
point of view these measures were conducive of the desired 
effects but a counter effect was also produced in that the 
Zaminders tried to evade payment of their dues owing to the 
powerlessness of the Resident Sannyasis. A case is on record 
where, in spite of a decree from the Civil Court, the defendants 
have been known to have been rescued by ‘their Naibs with 
the assistance of the ryots...*. This happened in Pargana 

4) Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. 1, pp. 393. 
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Bungroolah under Jehangirpur in Dacca district whereupon 
the Provincial Council at Dacca issued a parwanah on the 
Zaniinders of the Pargana “to produce the Talulfdars within 
twelve days...’'®. Such instances irritated the Resident 
Sannyasis and made them further enraged. They became 
more oppressive upon the land-lords within the jurisdiction 
of law. Consequently, Government revenue was threatened 
and tended to fall below the limit fixed by the British rulers. 
Towards the end of 1778 and in early 1779 the situation 
grew sufficiently serious for the Provincial Council of Dacca 
to take action. 

The Council had Sepoys posted at advantegeous positions 
but the situation did not improve. The Chief of the Council 
in his submission admitted that “some daring instances of 
violence were committed and even the Zaminder of a large 
portion of Alepsing was forcibly carried away without the 
limits of this province into some Pargona under Silberis” and 
that in spite of sending an additional number of Sepoys 
the offenders could not be arrested. The Chief further reported 
that “the Sunnassies are not in open arms” and, therefore, 
to send an armed force would be of no avail. He argued that 
“it might oblige them to retire for a short time but upon 
withdrawing force they would doubtless return to a man” 
and that he did not conceive “there were sufficient accusation 
or at least proof to proceed against them as persons in 
rebellion to the Government”. He suggsted that the mode 
“most likely to restore order and good Government is to 
promulgate upon the spot the Regulations of Government 
for administering justice”. Actually, these steps undertaken 
by the Government were against those Resident Sanyasis who 
made it their business to lend mony at higher rates of interest 
and were not those who tilled the land. Thus, among the 
Resident Sannyasis also two classes emerged : the rich money 
lending class and the poorer peasant class and the,Chief of 

5) Proceeding of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dacca dated the 
9th Apr/l, 1778. 
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Dacca referred to the former class as not being in open arms 
and not as persons in rebellion to the Government. They 
were the bourgeois among the Resident Sannyasis. 

The trouble recurred in Jannuary 1782 and the Zaminders 
of the Parganas Mymensing and Alepsing again petitioned 
that “the Sannyasis are at present assembled in such numbers 
in the Purgunnahs and are committing such enormities that 
the Zaminders, talookdirs and the officers of the collections 
are unable to stay to look after the revenues. They have 
been obliged to flee for safety As before, the reports 
were exaggerated. The Government felt that this was a 
stratagem used by these zaminders to avoid payment of 
revenue and recorded that ‘if some steps are not immediately 
taken to check them, there will be great difficulty of revenue’. 
In August 1782, Mr. Lodge reported unfavourably against 
the conduct of the Zaminders, He stated that “the Zaminders 
in their complaints have exaggerated matters” yet to take 
action against them would mean fall in revenue. 

These Zaminders played an unsavoury role. They 
obtained money on loan bearing interest from the Resident 
Sannyasis but would not repay even alter the Government 
fixed the rate of interest on the basis of that prevailing in 
1772. They taxed and supertaxed the peasants and the tenants 
and collected revenues due from them at the point of sticks 
but sought for pleas for not paying their own dues to the 
Government. This was not due to their non-cooperation 
with the Government but due to their inherent greed and 
dishonesty and the intention to cheat both the Resident 
Sannyasis of their interest dues and the Government of their 
revenue. Mr. Lodge impressed upon this and reiterated that 
“numerous obstacles were put forward on the part of the 
Zaminders whose object from the commencement has been 
to prevent any investigation whatever ; it is evident they are 
using every stratagem to delay it as long as possible, their 
last resource will be purposely falling in arrears to Govern¬ 
ment”. The above investigation refers to that in connection 
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with the debts incurred by the Zaraindcri and their 
repayment. 

At this time the Government found that fbe existing 
arrangement of the districts was not favourable for efficient 
management. In 1787, the districts were rearranged on the 
plan outlined by Sir John Shore and, Mymensing the 
trouble spot for the British colonizers, was formed into a 
seperatc district. During this period the Collector of Mymen¬ 
sing lived at Dacca but the Board of Revenue directed him 
to proceed to his own district to ensure better vigilance in 
order to prevent the operations of the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs. Their operations in the Mymensing district had left 
its undelible mark in the collection of land revenue so much 
so that in his proposal for the Decennial Settlement in the 
year 1786 the Collector of Mymensing had to allow deductions 
in revenue to the Zaminders of Pargana Alapsing due to 
‘hardship suffered from the Sannyasis’. This deduction 
remained unaltered till the Permanent Settlement of 1793.® 

From the rank of the Resident Sannyasis two characters 
emerge prominently : they arc Bhawani Pathak and Devi 
Chowdhurani. Both have been immortalised by Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhaya in his famous Bengali novel entitled 
'Devi Chowdhurani’. In the contemporary chronicles the role 
played by Bhawani Pathak in the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’ has 
been infrequently mentioned but Glazier, in his records of the 
District of Rangpur refers to him as a leader of Dacoits and 
that his sphere of activities ranged within the Pargana 
Pratabbazu and Patiladaha. These places are now in the 
Bogra, Mymensing and Rangpur districts being separated by 
river Jamuna. He has been referred to as an inhabitant of 
Baujpur within the district of Rangpur and on friendly 
terms with the famous Fakir leader Majnu Shah. He was 
connected with the 'Sannyasi Rebellion’ from the very first and 
formed a party of revolutioneries consisting of local peasants 
and operated from the jungles then existing between the 


6) Sannyasis in Mymensing—Rai Sahib J. M. Ghosh 
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Myraensing and Bogra districts'^. Glazier further records that 
in this party there were many Pathans and inhabitants of Bihar 
and that a Pathan headed this party* of revolutionaries. The 
presence of Biharis and Pathans among Pathak’s followers is 
noteworthy. The Bihari peasants, in similar circumstances as 
their Bengali counterparts, may have come to Rangpur district 
through Purnea and joined Pathak but the existence of Pathans 
coming from North Western Frontier Province seems impro¬ 
bable. Possibly, Glazier or Lieutneant Brennan made a mistake 
and confused the Rohillas with Pathans. It is more probable 
that the Rohillas who fled to the northern hills travelled east¬ 
ward to Nepal and then met Majnu and joined the revolution. 

Complaints against Pathak*s activities reached Mr. 
Williams, Superintendent of Government Customs at Dacca, 
from some English merchants carrying on business in tobacco 
and other goods, in the year 1787. They reported about 
“Bhowanny Pathuck, a desperate man” took “and plundered 
their boats in their passage”. Upon this, Mr. Williams “gave 
the merchants some Sepoys and a perwanna to take Puttuck 
ill custody”®. Bhawani Pathak, naturally, refused to obey the 
perwannah and on this the Sepoys reported the matter to 
Mr. Fendall, Judge of the Natore Court, and brought an order 
from him to the Naibs of Pratabbazu and Patiladaha. Pathak, 
on learning this, retired to Seraikandi, now in Bogra district. 
From there he “plundered the boats of merchants and actually 
seized on one and the property that was in it”. 

In June 1787, the merchants again reported to Lieut. 
Brennan, commanding a detachment at Silberis, that Pathak 
was “within ten coss of Govindgungc in Rangpur district with 
fifty Burkandazes”. The leiutanant despached a Havildar with 

7) Bharater Krishak Bidroha o Oanataoiric Sangram, vol. ], 

Suprakash Roy. 

8) Glazier—District of Rangpur, pp. 41, 

9) Letter from Lt. Brennan to the Collector of Rangpur dated the 
28th June, 1787. 
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twenty-four Sepoys in search of Pathak. They, however, sur¬ 
prised him in his boat and in a close light, Pathak and his 
chief man, a Pathan, offered desperate resistance dufing which 
Pathak and his lieutenant were killed and the party routed. 
Some of his followers were killed, some fled away and some 
were captured and brought to the Criminal Court for trial. 
Thus ended the life of Bhawani Pathak who, for the sake of 
his country and people, accepted martyrdom in the very first 
revolution against the British rulers in India. 

The reports on the operations of Devi Chowdhurani are 
found in Lieut. Brennan’s report incorporated by Glazier in 
his district report on Rangpur. He has atated that “we just 
catch a glimpse from the Lieutenant’s report of a female 
dacoit by name Devi Chaudhuranee also in league with Pathack 
who lived in boats ; had a large force of barkandazes in her 
pay and committed dacoities on her own account besides 
getting a share of the booty obtained by Pattack”. He further 
stated that she was a Zaminder, which is the meaning of her 
title ‘Chaudhuranee’, ; probably a small zaminder she was as 
otherwise she would not have hidden herself in a boat in fear 
of being caught. He has not explained why a small zaminder 
should live in boats, which was not the common practice in 
India, unless she had identical aims with the peasant and worker 
revolutioneries or adopted the avocation of a brigand guided 
by avarice. There is, however, no doubt that small land holders 
unable to pay their land revenues in due time were sometimes 
tortured by the Nazims appointed by the British, and before 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793, were denuded of their lands 
and property. Probably, Devi was such a small zaminder and 
being unable to pay the Government dues fled away and joined 
the revolutioneries as a leader and fought against the British. 
However, there is no definite proof that Devi was a small 
zaminder as reported by Glazier; on the other hand, 
Chowdhury indicates the leader, may be a zaminder or a 
commoner, and its feminine is Chowdhurani. Devi was cer¬ 
tainly a leader if not a zaminder. It is also not improbable, 
since they lived in the same district# that she was initiated to 
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this doctrine by Bhawani Pathak and later, operated indepen¬ 
dently. As already stated Bhawani Pathak was killed in a 
close engagement with the British Sepoys and his followers 
were either killed, captured or were on the run. Those who 
were captured were brought before the Criminal justice of the 
British. This was reported by Lt. Brennan in his report to the 
Collector of Rangpur and in this he mentioned about Devi 
Chowdhurani and stated that she was a female dacoit and 
asked for permission to arrest her. The Collector, however, 
replied that he “can not at present give...any orders with 
respect to the female Dackoite mentioned in...letter” and if 
on further investigation there are sufficient grounds for 
apprehending her and if, she, later, is found within the limits 
of his jurisdiction he will “hereafter send...such orders as 
may be necessary”^®. Further activities of Devi are not 
recorded. Glazier mentions that even after the death of 
Pathak, Devi continued her operations but what became of 
her fate or how she came to her end is not known. 

Constant mention of 'looting*, 'plundering’ and 'depre¬ 
dations’ carried out on the English merchants, the British 
and their Zamindcr’s cutcheries, ‘ravages' of villages are 
found recorded by the contemporary British Chroniders. All 
these were carried out by the 'gipsy* or the 'wandering* 
mendicants, the ‘Sannyasis and the Fakirs’, as pointed out 
in these Englsh oriented histories. That these were or might 
have been carried out by the hungry peasants, who under 
the British camouflage of reform of land revenue, had 
been put to ruination, has nowhere been recorded. The sad 
lot of the peasants and the workers of Bengal who actually 
revolted under the guidance of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs 
need to be fully reviewed in the light of contemporary history. 


10) Letter from the Collector of Rangpur dated 12.7.1787 to Lt. Brennan. 
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Clive’s victory in the battle of Plasscy in 1757 marked 
the beginning of a period of enormous calamity that befell the 
peasant population of Bengal. The various elements of the 
people constituting the then society were in constant clash and 
were, consequently, indifferent to preventing the dissaster that 
was fast approaching. The English merchants were waiting 
for this opportunity and welcomed this with both hands. The 
people of Bengal at the time did nothing to avert the grave 
situation. During the latter Moghul period, the peasants of 
Bengal were neglected and for the enhancement of the produc¬ 
tivity of the land no effective measure appears to have been 
initiated. No arrangement for better irrigation was taken in 
hand since Akbar’s time and the poor peasant’s lot seemed to 
be of no concern to the authorities. They were only concerned 
with the collection of revenue dues from the village society but, 
despite all, the villages, as a whole, construed the revenue unit 
as before. Then the English traders came forward and they 
had only one idea ; that was to exploit the country to amass 
a considerable wealth both individually with the help of 
the corrupt Muslim officials and collectively by the English 
nation. They devised a new method to do this and the root 
of the device lay in the reformation of the land revenue system 
existing in the country. 

Shortly after the British aquired the Diwani, they started 
to break up the old structure of the village units that existed 
from a very early period and the process brought untold 
miseries to the rural population of Bengal. Prior to the 
British rule, the village units were almost self-sufficient. The 
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first action of the British was to demolish the original rigid 
village structure and to convert the same into fragmentary 
pieces. This transformed these individual units only as 
revenue units and individual agency to ensure supply of raw 
materials and labour to facilitate the growth of new industries 

in far-off England. The British aim was thus monopolistic 
exploitation of rural Bengal. 

Before the British established their supremacy in the 
country, the economic affluence of the rulers depended upon 
the land revenue. The revenue was collected from the village 
units and not from any individual. In the earlier period 
the peasants paid their revenne dues with a portion of their 
produce to the headman of the village, who arranged to pay 
the entire dues of the village to his superiors. Currency, at 
first, was not used for these transactions. The earlier Hindu 
rulers accepted one sixth of the produce as revenue dues 
but during the Moghul period this enhanced to one-third 
and that had to be paid in regional currency. During the 
period when the Moghul rule was at the end of its tether, 
the persons, in whom the authority of collection vested, 
began to extort from the peasant, and, sometimes, even after 
paying half of the produce of the land they could not get off. 
On obtaining the Diwani, the British merchants, from the 
very outset, determined the individual peasants and not the 
village groups, as responsible for payment of Government 
revenue and the mode of payment was to be in currency 
instead of a part of the produce as had been the practice 
hitherto. From this period currency was exclusively used 
as the unit of revenue collection instead of produce. Through 
this arrangement individual ownership of property was 
enforced for which the individual peasant had the responsibility 
to pay revenue to Gomasthas or Naibs of the British thus 
upsetting the existing arrangement in which the whole village 

was responsible to pay a fixed proportion of the produce or 
its equivalent in regional currency. 

Another material change effected by the British was 
that the village headmen, the collectors of revenues in the 
—10 
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villages or the village elders, were declared as the owners of 
the property. They were vested with the powers to collect 
revenue from individuals on the basis of assessed amount and 
pay the same to the Government ; and while they had to 
pay a fixed sum they could extort from the peasants any 
amount they liked and could make more money through the 
middleman’s share than the actual tillers of the land. These 
newly created land-lords were given the power to sell, to 
distribute or to mortgage the lands thus vested upon them 
according to their will and consequently, a few favoured 
persons were benefited and became title holders of lands 
so distributed to them. This created various categories of 
title holders who fed upon the poor peasants. 

The introduction of this arrangement of re-allotment 
of the lands and the insertion of currency as the means of 
payment of revenue were the two concatenating factors and 
were the avenues of destruction of the very basis of village 
structure in Bengal and Bihar. These innovations paved 
the way for further exploitation by the British merchants and 
ultimately consubstantiated into the great famine that took 
toll of about a third of its population and made the rest 
destitutes. Not only was the existing method of revenue 
collection revoked and new modes introduced but the amount 
of revenue was also enhanced to the utter disappointment 
of the peasants. In order to collect these enhanced amounts 
Nazims were appointed by the British, viz. Nawab Mohammad 
Reza Khan in Dacca, Dewan Devi Singh in north Bengal 
and Raja Sitab Roy in Bihar. The peasants were in too 
difficult circumstances and were too poor to pay the enhanced 
revenue, yet these collectors, by inhuman torture, did extort 
more revenue than what used to have been collected during 
the later period of the Muslim rule. In fact, the revenue of 
Bengal and Bihar doubled in 1765-66 to two crores and twenty 
lacs from one crore and twenty three lacs in 1764-65. And 
this brought ruin and destruction to the rural population of 
Bengal and Bihar. Apart from this quite a lot of materials were 
exported from Bengal. This brought hugc^amounts of profits 
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and the entire profit were utilised for the growth of British 
industries at the cost of the peasants of Bengal. 

This newly inducted mode of collection of revenue 
through the medium of currency instead of through produce 
opened up a new vista for the exploitation of the peasants. 
So long, they have been paying their revenue dues collectively 
with their produce but with the adoption of the new mode 
they had to pay individually and in terms of currency. The 
coins were in use but not much among the agricultural commu¬ 
nity of rural Bengal but now they were forced to sell their 
commodities in order to obtain currency to pay their revenue 
dues. The peasants had only one commodity and that was 
foodgrains and they had to sell foodgrains to pay their dues. 
In this, the British merchants found another and a belter 
avenue open to them to accumulate quick profits and that was 
to trade in foodgrains. They opened various centres for 
buying up foodgrains and the peasants were forced to sell their 
commodities during the open season at disastrously low rates 
to enable them to pay their dues and had to buy the same at a 
double or a higher rate with the onset of monsoon when food¬ 
stuffs were scarce. Thus, despite production of sufficient food, 
the peasants were constantly on the verge of famine since the 
very beginning of the British rule in Bengal. The considerable 
profits earned during the previous years made the British 
traders greedy of more and in the year 1769, as soon as the 
crops were harvested, they purchased the major portion of the 
same and started selling them at a much higher rate from the 
middle of 1770. But the poor peasants did not find the price 
within the means of their purchase and consequently, had to 
remain unfed. The enhanced revenue and the prohibitive 
cost of foodstuff were the major contributory factors of the 
famine that overtook Bengal and Bihar in the year 1770-71 and 
took toll of numerous lives. 

The^ British rulers have tried to explain away the famine 
as a natural calamity but there is not an iota of doubt that 
their greed for profit was the main reason for the same and 
that they were responsible for the loss of so many innocent 
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lives. Later English historians, also admitted the truth of the 
facts and Younghusband, in his ‘Transactions ia India,’ has 
categorically stated that the policy of the British traders of 
the time was to purchase rice and stock the same when the 
price was low. They knew that for this essential commodity 
they could demand any price they liked and would get it. The 
peasants, when they saw that the product of their hard labour 
was hoarded at British merchant’s godown and they had to 
pay an exorbitant price to obtain the same during the lean 
period, became naturally disinterested in agriculture. This 
resulted in shortage of food. Whatever food there was in the 
country was monopolised by the British traders and the price 
of the foodgrains soared high. Although famine was not an 
unknown factor in the history of this unfortunate country yet 
the unprecedented conditions brought about by the profiteers 
and the enemies of the country was unheard of and unseen 
even in India. In this obnoxious trade the profit was so quick 
that a man, previously without a penny to his credit, had sent 
£60,000 to Europe just after the famine was over.* 

The condition was so acute and unbearable that the 
peasants were forced to sell their children but there was nobody 
to buy them. At various places people tried to save themselves 
byresorting to cannibalism; river sides were full of the dead 
and the dying and the jackals and the pariah dogs devoured 
them even before they were dead.® The Council at Calcutta 
wrote to the Board of Directors in England that even in the 
once plentiful province of Purnea, one third of the population 
had died and at other places the condition is equally danger¬ 
ous.* But in 1772, just after the famine was over, Warren 
Hastings in his letter to the Board of Directors informed them 
that in spite of the death of one third of the entire population 
of the province (Bengal) and its consequent effect on culti- 

1) Younghusband : The Transactions in India, pp. 123-24. • 

2) L. S. S. O’Malley : Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under British Rule, 
pp. 113. 

3) Hunter : Annals of Rural Bengal, Appendix, Rep^rds of India Office. 
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vation, the net revenue collection for the year 1771 has been 
more than that collected in 1768. He further adds that the 
natural inference as a result of such a catastrophe would have 
been that the revenue collection would be less but it was not 
so because of his untiring efforts being diverted towards 
collection of revenue.It can, therefore, be easily conceived 
what amount of torture was required to extort even more 
revenue than the previous years from a people whose condition 
beggars description. No wonder the peasants revolted. No 
wonder, their kith and kin, the Sannyasis and the Fakirs, 
joined the revolution. 

The difficulty of the Bengal peasants was further aggra¬ 
vated by the introduction of land reforms, the brain child of 
Warren Hastings, which added fuel to the already existing fire 
kindled by the enhancement of revenue. The Board of Revnue, 
without proper investigation, fixed taxes on land not based on 
the yield or the produce but on arbitrary grounds ; and in 
cases where the peasants were unable to pay, these taxes were 
collected with the help of English troops. This further reduced 
the condition of the already poverty stricken peasants to object 
penury. The lands belonging to the peasants were sold in 
cases where the peasants were defaulters and for the first time 
in the history of India, land became an article of transaction*. 

According to extant procedure, the landlords had to pay 
their taxes yearly on a fixed date and failure to do so meant 
seizing of their lands by the Government. This, the British 
found, was not conducive to good administration and manage¬ 
ment and on the basis of the fixed amount of revenue a 
Quinquennial arrangement was made with the Zaminders in 
1772 which was repealed by the Decennial Settlement of 1790. 
This went to enhance the prestige of the land-holders but to 
increase the collection to the desired level it was necessary to 
introduce further land reforms on land-lord oriented economy. 

4) Annals of Rural Bengal : Hunter, App. Records of India Office. 

5) Lester Hutchinson ; The Empire of the Nabobs, pp. 91. 
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Previously, the Company was the sole overlord and the sole 

owner of the lands but the terms of the Permanent Settlement 

0 

vested permanent interest upon the Zaminders to the lands that 
they enjoyed. Thus, the British made sure of the revenue 
which was fixed at an amount of Rs. 2,68,00,000 or £3,400,000 
per year with full powers vested upon the Zaminders to collect 
the revenue as it suited them provided they deposit their 
portion of the amount to the Government treasury on a certain 
fixed date of the year. This created the new class of land-lords 
for the benefit of the British in India who on the one hand, 
were the collaborators of the British and, on the other, became 
an instrument of suppression of any peasant movement that 
might explode the British suzerainity. And this role they 
played to the entire satisfaction of and benefit to the British, 
The introduction of individual ownership of land opened 
up certain avenues to the peasants, which, hitherto had been 
denied to them. They could now sell or mortgage their 
property to fulfil their need for money and in this the 
Zaminders, the Mahajans and the middle right holders took 
advantage of their position. For non-payment of taxes their 
land could be confiscated and the Zaminders had the right to 
evict them from their property even on these grounds. Those 
who could not pay their taxes were thus evicted and increased 
the number of landless peasants without any means of subsis¬ 
tence. The Mahajans did a brisk business and supplied them with 
cash in exchange of their produce or their lands and flourished 
on the lifeblood of the peasants and extracted their pound of 
flesh by annexing the peasant’s lands as well as their produce. 
The poor peasants could do nothing but work on their own 
lands now taken over by the landlords or the Mahajans and 
were reduced to the status of labourers with only parttime 
employment during the season of cultivation. Those who had 
middle rights on the ownership of lands flourished and acquired 
permanent rights, became money lenders and extorted interests 

I 

and taxes at an ever increasing scale. They appointed these 
very peasants as agricultural labourers and exploited them not 
for the sake of the growth of agriculture but ^on their own 
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interests. The peasant population burdened with ever increa¬ 
sing dilhculties could only view their oppressors as their 
enemies. They had no other way but to revolt against them. 
This is what happened in the revolution known as the 
‘Sannyasi Rebellion’ in which the landless peasants, the unem¬ 
ployed workers and the Sannyasis and the Fakirs joined their 
hands to rise up against their common oppressors, the British 
and their created Zaminders. 

Against the British rule and their oppression the Bengal 
peasants and workers rose in revolt foi the first time in 1763 
and this is commonly known as the 'Sannyasi Rebellion' as 
this rebellion was guided, from its very inception by some 
Sannaysi and Fakir leaders. The question arises, why, if the 
revolution was started by the peasants it should be termed 
as ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’ ? For this, it becomes necessary to 
enquire into the background of some of these peasants who 
joined the revolution. From contemporary records of the 
time® it is noticed that various sects of Sannyasis and Fakirs 
moved about in the country for ‘pilgrimage’ but, except in the 
records of the British chroniclers or in the British corres¬ 
pondence, no where it has been mentioned that they were 
'nomadic bodies’ and levied contributions by ‘violence’ under 
the‘pretence’of charity. On the other hand, from the earlier 
records, it appears that these mendicants, on receipt of grant 
of lands from the Hindu or the Muslim rulers lived perma¬ 
nently in some portions of the country. It is also found to 
be true that in the later period some of these Sannaysis and 
the Fakirs hired themselves as mercenary soliders and, after 
disbandment, many settled in Bengal. The disbanded mendi¬ 
cants from the army of Khagendra Narayan of Gooch Behar 
settled in Dinajpur, Rangpur and in the Myraensing districts, 
some Vaisnava sects settled in Madhupur jungles and some of 
the Muslim disbanded soldiers and mendicants settled 
near Pandua and Mahasthan Garh. In course of time, they 

6) Md. H. Fani : Dabistan, Mutequerin, Calendar of persian Coires- 
pondence. 
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were merged with the peasant population but to maintain 
their old tradition garbed themselves as Sannyasis and Fakirs 
and sometimes went on pilgrimage to various* auspicious 
places throughout the country ; but in all other respects they 
were at one with the peasant community of Bengal. These 
Sannyasis and Fakirs settled themselves in Bengal since 
Moghul rule and though they lived the livelihood of a Bengal 
peasant yet they maintained contact with their old comrades 
of their sects while they were on the move around the country. 
Thus, as Bengal peasants, those mendicants who settled in 

they country, were also the object of oppression of the British 
and their Zaminders. 

The ‘travelling’ or the 'wandering’ mendicants as they 
were called by the British and the English-oriented Historians, 
had never been opposed in their movements before the 
advent of the British rule in India. Since the days of Buddha, 
they were venerated by the people and were either fed or 
given alms in money according to the capacity of the donor 
and went on pilgrimages at will. The British rulers intended 
to make their religion also a field of exploitation, and 
fixed various pilgrimage taxes for each mendicant 
thereby rendering them a subject of exloi tation also. 
Actually, these mendicants were very poor and they 
found it impossible to pay these new taxes and consequently, 
they also revolted against the British. Being intelligent and 
having many erudite scholars among them they naturally, 
found themselves at the head of the revolution. Hastings 
termed this revolution as ‘plundering activities’, ‘depredations' 
or ‘ravages’ by the ‘nomadic mendicants’ and probably tried 
to establish by minimising the gravity of the situation that the 
Bengal peasants have accepted British rule without complaint 
and have considered them as their saviours'^. But from the 
available records, it is proved without a shadow of doubt that 
these were not the ‘plundering activities’ nor ‘depredations’ 
carried out by a band of ‘nomadic mendicants’ but a revolution, 
a rebellion against the British by the rural population of 

7) G. B. Malieson ; Life of Warren Hastings, pp. 41. 
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the country with the Sannyasis and Fakirs as their leaders 
against foreign rulers, against the oppression of the British, 
their traders and their Zaminders. All the landless peasants 
joined the Sannyasis and Fakirs wherever they went and 
helped them with all their might and increased the number 
of the revolutioneries and at one time their number rose up 
to fifty thousand®. This affair, that is, this revolution is 
shrouded in mystery and correct interpretation of the same 
is required to be made by Indian historians. Sir William 
Hunter, in his Annals of Rural Bengal has declared in no 
uncertain terms that the revolutioneries are none but the 
unemployed and hungry disbanded soldiers of the Mcghul 
army and the landless, homeless hungry peasants of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

Thus, the mendicants and their followers were not the 
non-indigenous elements hailing from somewhere outside 
Bengal but the displaced and unfed peasants of the country. 
They guided by the Sannyasis and the Fakirs revolted 
against the British. Lester Huchinson has analysed the 
reasons for this uprise. He has stated that the way the East 
India Company adopted to collect their revenue led the 
peasants into revolt. The peasants burdened with excessive 
taxation were forced to resort to looting as their means of 
livelihood and combined into armed groups, moved about in 
the country forcibly extracting money from the Zaminders. To 
check this, Hastings proclaimed that those who will be charged 
with looting will be hanged in their own villages, their family 
sold as slaves and punitive taxes levied on their villages. But 
this proclamation, issued without due consideration to the 
actual state of affairs, was of no assistance to the quelling of 
the discontentment ; on the other hand, this spark of discon¬ 
tentment flamed itself into the fire of ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’. 
The Sannyasis conjoined religious doctrines with the economic 
distress 'of the peasants to endow it with more momentum 
and the combined bands started guerrilla warfare with the 

8) Hunter; Annals of Rural Be c gal, pp. 70. 
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Compa;iy’s minions. They suddenly attacked small parties 
of Company’s Sepoys and quickly fled to the jijngles before 
re-inforcement arrived. This Sannyasi Rebellion was the 
forerunner of the ‘terrorist activities’ that overran Bengal a 
hundred years later®. Thus said Lester Hiichinson and, truly 
enough the Sannyasi Rebellion was the precursor of the 
Great Revolution of 1857, 

Another point that needs clarihcalion is that whether 
the Sannyasis or the Fakirs were really the ‘gypsies’ or the 
‘nomadic bands’ of India and whether they actually came 
from outside the province for the p\upose of‘looting’,‘plun¬ 
dering* and ‘ravaging’. To the English, the attire of these 
Sannyasis and the Fakirs will naturally seem to be that of 
‘gypsies’ or ‘nomads’ as they arc accustomed to see in their 
own country and in the Middle East but to the Indians 
this is not so. Newly accustomed to Indian ways they could 
not but refer to them as ‘gypsies’ or ‘nomads’. They obviously 
forgot to consider the attire assumed by Jesus the Christ or 
that of John, his baptismal preceptor, which related closely 
to that of the Fakirs and the penance and the pilgrimage of 
the Sannyasis recall that of the Franciscan monks and the 
Knights-Templars. As for their coming from outside Bengal, 
Majnu actually hailed from a place near Cawnpore. He 
remained almost throughout his life either engaged in fighting 
or resting in Bengal occasionally retiring to his seat at 
Makhanpur on ground of health which broke down due to 
constant operations in an unhealthy country. His successors 
had their encampment inside Bengal and in the Nepal Terai 
and also lived in the house that Majnu built at Mabasthan 
Garh Thus, both the assertions, that the Sannyasis and 
the Fakirs belong to ‘.gypsy’ or nomadic’ tribes and enter into 
Bengal for the sole purpose of ‘looting’ and ‘plundering’ and 
that the operations in Bengal were carried out by outsiders 
are untenable and unacceptable. • 


9) Lester Hutchinson : The Empire of The Nabobs,,^ 
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The British verson that the Sannyasis and the Fakirs 
came to Bengal for the purpose of looting is not tenable on 
another ground also. If their version is true, why then did 
they come into Bengal and Bihar, which at the time were 
British stronghold instead of going to some other parts of the 
country where vigilance was not' so rigid and where they could 
find easy pillage ? The condition of abject poverty of the 
peasants of Bengal and Bihar, just after the famine, could not 
invite such attention specially in view of the fact that about 
15 million people had lost their lives and the country was 
turned into a massive graveyard. There were no treasures 
with the peasants worth speaking of nor with the Zarainders 
only just after their creation ; no food even with the people to 
allure the ‘nomadic looters’! And yet we find that for 38 
years (1763-1800) the incursions continued and the number 
of the skirmishes increased with the winter and decreased 
with the advent of the monsoons, the season of cultivation. 
Naturally, therefore, the peasant population joined hands 
with the Sannyasis and the Fakirs in the struggle for their 
right and the majority of those who joined and increased 
the number sometimes to 50,000 strong were none but the 
indigenous population of Bengal and Bihar. Thus, on consi¬ 
deration of the then socio-economic conditions of the country, 
it would appear that three live forces conjoined together to 
bring about the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’ and those were, first the 
landless and unemployed workers who were forced to revolt 
on account of intense exploitation by the British, second, the 
disbanded soldiers of the late Moghul army and other armies 
raised during the period and third the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs who came and settled in Bengal and Bihar and also 
those who, from time to time, came to these provinces for the 
purpose of pilgrimage. Those of the Sannyasis and Fakirs 
who were settled became merged with tne peasant population 
and made their interest their own. As their leaders, they 
elected tliose among the Sannyasis and the Fakirs who could 
ably command them and give proper guidance and support 
with arms and men well-versed in the art of warfare. 
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During the early period, the British merchants, side by 
side with the hoarding of foodgrains, continued to purchase 
indigenous goods at a very nominal price or Seized these 
without paying any price whatsoever. These they exported 
to Europe and made huge profits out of it. Throughout the 
centuries, it was known to the world that the weaving industry 
of India had reached a high technical standard and Indian 
Muslin of Dacca commanded a very high price in European 
and western Asiatic markers. The British traders, armed with 
pre-arranged agreements made with the weavers wrenched by 
means of chicanery, purchased their produce at such a low price 
and oppressed these workers to such an extent for continuous 
supply that they found impossible to continue in their business. 
As a matter of fact, they were practically reduced to slaves. 
The amount handed out to them for their precious products 
was not enough to pull them through difficult times and their 
hard labour went in vain. Many of those who were engaged 
in the Muslin industry in Bengal fled from their homes and 
in the ensuing six years, beginning from 1758 and ending 
in 1763, a large proportion of these workers became perma¬ 
nently unemployed and joined the fate of the peasants and 
cultivators. During this period, about a third of the world 
famous Muslin workers of Dacca fled to the jungles being 
heavily oppressed by the exploitation of the British traders. 
In course of time, they made the cause of the Sannyasis and 
the peasants their own and joined the revolt. 

The ruin that overtook rural Bengal was the effect of 
the unprecedented and unheard-of exploitation of the British 
rulers and though the people became stunned, they could do 
nothing. The precarious modes of their existence uprooted 
their very sense of proportion and they could envisage no 
opening through it. At the time, there was none to show 
the peasants and the workers their way. The city workers 
could not find a living in the villages, nor the villagers* could 
fiind an alternative occupation anywhere. This was a vicious 
labyrinth from which there was no way out, no guiding light 
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they could proceed ‘by’. Their miserable condition made 
them steal first and then loot. In the city, the workers pinched 
by the pangs of hunger, joined together and at Dacca they 
looted the British Factory guided by the Sannyasis shouting 
'Bande Mataram’. In this way they also formed part of 
the Sannyasi army which operated in various parts of Bengal. 
The activities of these Sannyasis and workers at Dacca drew 
the attention of the underfed and unfed population and 
everywhere parties were formed to fight the British, the 
Zaminders and their minions. The Sannyasis and the Fakirs 
took the lead ; they told the millions that to free their country 
from foreign domination should be made the ideal of their 
religion ; they taught them that to unite against foreign 
subjugation, to possess unflinching devotion to the country, 
to destroy the ‘Adharma’ and to establish ‘Dharma’ was the 
best way to achieve merit and the best way to serve the 
country’". And the workers, the peasants and the resident 
mendicants learned and joined them as apt pupils. 


10) Lester Huchinson ; The Empire of the Nabobs, pp. 122. 
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CHAPTER X 


The spark of rebellion that was kindled at first, by the 
working fraternity of Rampiir Boalia had its far reaching 
effects. The ‘Sannyasis and the Fakirs’ in the habit of moving 
over the country in isolated and disbanded groups now joined 
together and were bent upon to offer organised resistance 
to their oppressors, the Zaminders and the British. The rebellion 
gradually grew intense and spread over Bihar, the northern 
and eastern parts of Bengal and continued for several years 
and was ultimately crushed at about 1800 A.D. In the 
meanwhile the country was not quiet and peaceful. Other types 
of revolts and civil disobedience broke out in different parts 
of the country, though not as wide spread, and as organised 
as the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’, due to pronounced tendencious 
outlook of the British for annexation of Indian territories, 
exploitation of the peasants and the workers and their excessive 
greed for wealth and possessions. All these minor revolts 
were, apparently, unconnected with the ‘Sannyasi Rebellion’ ; 
but if all these are investigated in the same context, it would 
exhibit the extent of restlessness and indocility on the part of 
the people toward the British administration arising out of 
abject poverty and consequent dejection. 

In the year 1760, the British obtained full control over 
the administration of Midnapore district from Mir Kasiih and 
desired to extend their suzerainity in their own way ; but 
since the same was contrary to the extant administrative 
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principles, the people could not accept it with grace and 
favour. Even earlier to the British rule, the people of the 
Midnapore district led by Sova Singh, the Zamindcr of 
Pargannah Chitua Barda, and Rahim Khan the Pathan leader 
of Orissa fought the Moghuls and also the Maharaja of 
Burdwan in the year 1696-97L who was a subordinate to the 
Moghul rulers in Bengal. But they lost the fight in the same 
year and also in the next against the combined strength of the 
Moghuls, the English and the Portuguese. For this timely and 
pre-planned help, the English obtained the permssion to 
purchase Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpur from the Moghuls® 
to establish their trading posts. Just after the British devised 
to obtain control over this district the ‘Gharui’ and the ‘Majhi* 
communities went on revolt. In the year 1766 the British 
decided to send a force to the jungles of the northern and 
western parts of the Midnapur district to eniorce the 
Zamindars to pay their revenue dues and to destroy 
encampments of the rebels established within the jungles*. 
This move brought the rebles to the fore ; but unable to 
stand their ground with the unequal force were ultimately 
suppressed. Again in 1770 the 'Chuars’ revolted to maintain 
their legitimate rights and their revolt continued till about 
1783. In this revolution the Zaminders, in many cases, sided 
with the rebels and fought the British troops as they were also, 
on the verge of loosing their previously enjoyed rights. 

In the very year when the Biitish obtained Diwani 
over Tiperah in 1761, the land revenue was increased by Rs. 66, 
695/- from Rs. 33,305/-to Rs. 1 lack. This was not all. 
Again in 1765, the revenue was further increased to Rs. 1 lack 
5 thousand* without due consideration if the tenants are in a 
position to pay the same or not. This additional burden, 

1) Dr. B. N. Datta : Bharatiya Samaj paddhati, pp. 389. 

2) I. S. S. O. Mallay; Bengal, Bihar & Orissa under British rule, 
pp. 39-40. 

3) Jogesh Chandra Basu ; Midnapurer Itihasa, vol. I, pp. 237. 

4) Kaiiash Singha; Rajamala, pp. 120. 
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small as it seems, was too much for the poor people and this 
flamed the already existent discontent of the tena/its and they 
rose in revolt under the leadership of one Shamsher, On 
receipt of this information, the Maharaja of Tiperah took 
action and sent a force under the command of a Minister 
to subjugate the revolutioneries. This force was untrained 
and iudisciplined and were totally defeated. Accordingly, 
Shamsher was accepeted as the leader and the Zaminder of 
pargana Shik on the southern part of the state®. Later, 
Shamsher became arrogant and stopped payment of revenne 
to the Maharaja and declared himself as the independent 
Raja of Chakla Roshanabad*. He formed an army from the 
local population consiting of 6000 men and made them 
proficient in the art of warfare^; and in most of the fights 
against the Maharaja’s force Shamsher won. After two 
years the revolt came to an end ; but the Maharaja had 
to remove his capital to Agartala from Udaipur which was 
plundered by Shamsher and stood the posibility to be plun¬ 
dered again. 

The people of Swandwip revolted against the extreme 
tyranny of Gokul Ghoshal, the founder of the Bhukailash 
Raj State of Kidderpur. The people of Sandwip, at first, 
tried to pnt a stop to the forcible extraction of money 
but in the process many lost their lives and many more 
wereforced to remove themselves and their family to the 
adjoining district ofNoakhali. The people’s uprise gathered 
considerable momentum and in 1769. a force sent by the 
British engraved their signature by putting them through 
a blood bath, and thus was British regime established in 
India. 

The weavers and cotton workers of Bengal had, also 
faced great trouble. The weavers were very hard-working and 
quite adept in their handiwork. Family tradition played an 

5 ) Noakhali District Gazetteer, pp.23. 

6) Rajatnala, pp. 122. 

7) Noakhali District Garetteer, pp. 23. 
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important role in the trade but the advent of the British rule 
and their intention to monopolise the entire trade organisation 
in Bengal shattered their economy and reduced their condition 
from affluence to abject poverty. They were made the pawns 
in the hands of the British traders. The weavers were forced 
to supply materials only to the traders of the East India 
Company and if they denied, they were intimidated and put 
into gaol. Any delay to supply materials to the Company’s 
agents was punished by flogging and consequently, the position 
of the weavers was gradually, becoming intolerable. Though 
they were kind hearted and docile they were forced to revolt 
under this circumstances. Some of them had joined the 
‘Sannyasi rebellion' and others organised the rest of the weavers 
and formed them into an organisation to advocate non¬ 
cooperation with the British traders who resorted to mal¬ 
practices and cheated the workers. The weaver leaders, viz. 
Bostam Das of Titabadi centre of Dacca, Duniram Pal of 
the same place, Nayan Nandy of Haripal in Hoogly district, 
Bijayram of Santipur and many others were oppressed by the 
British traders and some killed for unrelenting faith towards 
their just cause. In this struggle,* the Santipur weavers proved 
their mettle and organising capability and utilised these to 
the fullest extent®. Others, however, did not lack behind. 
Actually, from the beginning of the British rule to the end 
of the century, the weavers, although not in active collaboration 
with the Sannyasi and Fakir Rebellion leaders, in its true sence, 

continued their struggle against the British monopoly but 
at the end their endeavours were frustrated. 

The Chakma revolt of 1776-87 was another interesting 
chapter of Eighteenth century Bengal. North of Chittagong 
plateau, in Chittagong Hills, a group of gypsy cultivators 
live in the environment of natural hardship and thrive by 
endless struggle against their ferocious neighbours®. They 

8) N..K. Sinha : Economic History of Bengal, vol. 1, pp. 169, 

9) Alexander Mackenzie: History of the North East Frontier of 
Bengal, pp. 332. 
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arc the Chakma people. In 1760, the British obtained control 
over their hilly tract and since at the time indivi4ual owner¬ 
ship of land was not introduced in these parts, they introduced 
an indirect method of taxation by making an agreement with 
an outsider not belonging to the tribe for collection of cotton 
taxes on behalf of the Government. These middlemen, resor¬ 
ting to oppression, collected more cotton than was necessary 
to pay their taxes and made profit out of it. The Chakmas, 
therefore, gradually became the object of their exploitation. 
And, in 1776 they revolted against the contractors under 
the leadership of Ramu Khan'®. After this, the second 
uprising was in 1782 and again from 1784-87 there were 
several upsurges to give vent to their grievances. This state 
continued till the process of collection of revenue through 
the contractors was in force. In 1789, the cotton tax had to 
be discontinued due to constant pressure and it was decided 
that if the headmen would deposit the fixed taxes ; these 
would not be enhanced again". Thus, in this the people 
gained their point. 

Probably the most important matter was the cultivation 
of Indigo in Bengal. The memorandum submitted by Louis 
Bonn, a Frenchman, advising the Government in 1778 to 
introduce extensive cultivation of Indigo was adopted. This, 
at a later date brought much distress to the peasants of 
Bengal. During the third quarter of Eighteenth century, in 
fact, since the day the Indigo cultivation was introduced till 
the same was extirpated, the way the ryots were forced to 
adopt this cultivation was surrounded with stray or calculated 
murders, lootings, incendiarism, gangsterism and kidnapings. 
The inordinate greed of the British traders allowed to 
culminate the affair to its highest pitch early in Nineteenth 
century but there is no denying that the root of the same 
was germinated earlier. 

10) T. H. Lewine : The Hill Tracts of Chittagang, pp 64. 

11) Sir Henry Cotton : The Revenue History of Ch4tagang, pp. 81. 
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The Government control over Salt introduced bv Warren 
Hastings in 1772 and the appointment of accredited Agents 
for collection of taxes in 1780 threw the salt workers of Bengal 
out of employment ; and the exploitation of the Silk workers 
by the British traders further aggrieved the workers and their 
grievances found expression in tumultuous attitude and revolt. 
The opium cultivation also became the monopoly of the 
Government in 1780. Since then while the production 
remained in the hands of the Government, its distribution 
devolved upon the accredited traders appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The opium growers, who previously controlled the 
production were aggrieved and enraged. They began to 
demonstrate by stopping production of opium and by cultiva¬ 
tion of cereals. This reduced the production of opium to a 
great extent and everywhere there were clashes and demons¬ 
trations**. The armed revolt of the Rargpur peasarts in 1783 
was the direct effect of Dewan Devi Singh’s oppression. His 
oppressions and also the actions of Hastings were censured 
in unequivocal terms by Edmund Burke and he stated : 'T 
charge him (Hastings) with having committed to the manage¬ 
ment of Devi Singh three great provinces ; and thereby, with 
having wasted the country, ruined the landed interest, cruelly 
harassed the peasants, burnt their houses, seized their crops, 
tortured and degraded their persons, and destroyed the honour 
of the whole female race of the country”. 

The new land reforms introduced by Hastii gs turned 
many peasants, weavers and salt workers of Jessore and 
Khulna homeless and consequently, they rose in revolt and 
in 1784, under the leadership of Kali Shankar Roy of Narail 
started to fight the British aggression. This ended in 1796. 
Similar revolt broke out in Birbhum and continued from 1785 
to 1791. The British monopoly over the procurement of rice in 
Backergunge district caused disturbances and in 1792 the inhabi¬ 
tants, of the southern part of the district rose in revolt under 


12) Royal Commission on Opium, 1893, App. A. 
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the Fakir leader Bolaki Shah. Similarly, the Chuar revolt 
of 1798-99 in the Midnapur district caused much trouble to 
the British rulers. Thus, all the districts of Bengal, for one 
reason or another, were in revolt during the later part of the 
Eighteenth century but the main reasons were the exploitation 
of the British under the concealed garb of administration. 
During this entire period, the Sannyasis and the Fakirs also 
were not quiet. After their first attack on the Dacca Factory 
in 1763 with the help of the weavers, in 1764 they again 
attacked the Rarapur Boalia Factory in the Rajshahi district 
and looted the Factory and the properties of some of the 
Zaminders. In 1766, Ramanand Gossain was involved in a 
skirmish with the British troops under Lt. Morrison near 
Dinhatta in Cooch Behar district and in August of the same 
year Gossain won a decisive victory. In 1767 a large force 
was raised by the rebels near Patna in Bihar and they 
plundered the British Factory there. There was a fierce fight 
near Saran in which the British troops lost about 80 men and 
was ultimately forced to retreat**. After this, the Sannyasi 
force occupied Hussiarpur fort but after sometime they were 
attacked by the British troops, led by Capt. Winding and 
had to surrender the fort and their habitation**. The Sannyasi 
and the Fakir forces actually constructed a fort at Jalpaiguri 
and in 1766 one Mr. Martel was cut down there. In December 
1769 there was a fight in Morung in the Nepal Terai in which 
the Sannyasi force being superior in number was victorious. 

In 1770-71 there was a renewed attack in the Purnea 
district. In was disclosed by a captured rebel that most of them 
were local peasants*®. On and from February 1771 a rebel 
force was formed in Dacca district and started operations there; 
and collected revenne from the Zaminders*® of the district. 

13) Long’s Selections : Letters &. Records, pp. S26. 

14) —ibid.— 

15) Letter from the Supervisor of Purnea to Committee of Revenue 
(Long’s Selections). 

16) Letter from Supervisor at Dacca to Council of Revenue dated 
21st February 1771. 
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Majnu started his operations from the end of February mt 
and continued for quite a long time after which his brother 
Musa took over. After Majnu’s death, the activities of 
the Sannyasis and the Fakirs were on the decline, but after 
Musa’s death, the defeat of their cause was inevitable. After 
Musa there was a dearth of competent leader and the rebellion 
that gained strength and grew up into a power during the 
last two decades was slowly devitalised and ultimately crushed 
by the British might at the end of the century. The actions 
and operations of Majnu and Musa can, therefore, on no 
account be undermined in the freedom struggle of India. 

After the Permanent Settlement of 1793, maintenance 
of law and order which hitherto devolved upon the Zaminders 
became the responsibility of the Government and they 
appointed a new police force in charge of the Darogas 
or the Thana officers and they, assisted by the British Sepoys 
were made reponsible for driving away the rebels and their 
leaders. Now. their only place of safety lay outside the 
British territories. In Nepal the Government officials were 
reluctant to give them shelter and henceforth the operations 
of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs were confined to the northern 
districts of Bengal, which also was heavily guarded to stop 
ingress of the mendicants. During this period, Sobhan Ali 
Shah, a Fakir leader operated in North Bengal. Mr. Hcatley, 
the Collector of Purnea, informed that “Soobhunally had 
a fixed residence in Morung and that the officers of the 
Goorkha do not attempt to restrain or discourage his 
depredations”*^. He entered Pargana Salbari in Dinajpur 
and confiscated the revenue collected for the Government and 
also levied contributions. At this time a combined party 
of Sannyasis and Fakirs were reputed to have entered Pargana 
Mussidah in Rajshahi district and plundered the properties 
of the landlords and the Mahajans*®. Another rebel force 

17) Revenue Department Proceedings No. 13 dated 25. I. 1793. 

18) Proceedings of Revenue ( Judicial ) Department dated 15th March, 
1793, vol 27, pp 381-86. 
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under Ramjani Shah and Johuri Shah entered Dinajpur and 
Malda districts in December 1793 and commenced operations. 
A further party of Sannynsis and Fakirs were active in Assam 
and in Cooch Behar. Cherag Ali Shah, the Fakir leader was 
killed at this time by Motigeer a Sannyasi leader. As a matter 
of fact, at this time there was no leader to co-ordinate between 
the various parties operating in this area and there was no 
effective leadership. Each of these parties operated for their 
own end and, therefore, their extinction was not far away. 
After the above episode, Sobhan Ali was reported to have 
entered Dinajpur, Malda and Purnea districts with his 
followers Johuri Sbah and Moliullah. These two were arrested 
by the British and quite a considerable quantity of hidden 
arms and ammunitions were recovered from the jungles of 
Puchali in the Malda district* 

By December 1794, the Governor General in Council 
in a Resolution “agreed to the proposals of Mr. Mathew Leslie 
and passed stringent orders against the Fakirs. The Magis¬ 
trates of Dinajpur, Purnea and Rangpur were directed to issue 
a written proclamation in all current languages and aflBx 
copies of them in Thanas and Kutcheries of Zaminders 
notifying that all Zaminders, Talookdars and farmers of land 
and the inhabitants of the country at large in the event of 
their person or property being attacked by armed Fakirs 
were at liberty to repel them by force and that if in repelling 
the attack they should kill any of the Fakirs they would not 
be held accountable for their death”Further, it was 
notified that the Zaminders, Talookdars and the farmers of 
the land and the Darogahs of the Police were authorised to 
seize all arras of the Fakirs “whether they committed depre¬ 
dations or not” and such of them who would be apprehended 
and convicted for robbery, murder, inflicting wounds would 

19) Letter from Lt. Thomas to Governor General dated 28th 
January, 1796. 

20) Sannyasi & Fakir Raiders in Bengal, pp 129. 
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be liable to be transported to Andaman Islands and ‘there 
confined and kept in hard labour’*L 

In this period, due to want of proper leadership and 
consolidation the operations of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs 
gradually declined in vigour. In March 1798, two Fakir 
leaders Sobhan Ali and Amudi Shah came down to Dinajpur 
district but according to contemporary British records these 
two leaders had some dispute about the division of the plunder 
which ended in their seperation**. Capt. Wroughton marched 
against them and in an engagement, defeated the Fakirs and 
took some prisoners who confessed to be accomplices of 
Sobhan Ali. Sobhan Ali, however, was not caught. Weakened 
by this reverse, he joined Amudi Shah but in an encounter 
with Capt. Charron, Amudi Shah was taken a prisoner along 
with 28 subjects of Nepal State and it was reported that the 
“firelocks were in general found in the hands of the Nepalis 
who received them from Amudi Shah**. 

The habitation of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs in the . 
territory of Nepal was causing grave concern to the British. 
The Governor General remonstrated with the Maharaja 
of Nepal to which he replied that ‘ his Sepoys attacked the 
Fakirs at the place where they reside and drove them out of 
the limits of Nepal’’ and that “according to the laws of his 
religion he could not confine and put to death a Fakir’’. 
Mr. Burges, the Collector of Purnea, repudiated and denied 
the effectiveness of the steps taken by the Maharaja. 
Apparently, therefore, Nepal was, at least to some extent, 
worried over the British supremacy in Bengal and, if not 
directly, gave a tacit support to the activities of the Sannyasis 
and the Fakirs. In a letter to the Governor General, the 
Maharaja explained his inability to check the activities of the 
Fakirs “as they have no fixed place of residence’’ and whenever 
they are driven out of his country “they take refuge without 

21) Judicial (Criminal) Body Sheet Resolution dated 19. 12. 1794. 

22) Judicial ( Criminal) Proceedings dated 4, 5. 1798. 

23) -ibid- 
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opposition in the Company’s territories notwithstanding these 
people are well known there to be a banditti of/obbers yet 
the Judge in conformity to the established regulations will 
not bring them to punishment unless they shall be detected 
in the act of plundering and even punish these people who 
at any time molest them"; and the Maharaja again promised 
to see “that they shall not have a place of refuge within his 
country**’’. But in spite of the assurances of the Maharaja 
the Fakirs continued to find asylum in the territory of Nepal. 

fn March 1799, Raja Radhanath of Dinajpur wrote to 
Mr. Bird, the Collector of Dinajpur, that effective measures 
should be taken to put a stop to the incursions in his Pargana 
as otherwise he found it impossible to collect his revenue 
and that the few burkandazes maintained by the Zamrnders 
are not sufficient to repel the advances of these Fakir intruders. 
The Government offered a reward of Rs. 4000/- for the 
apprehension ofSobhanAli “the leader of a numerous band 
of marauders inhabiting the Morung hills who have long 
infested Dinagepore and the adjacent districts’’*". Late in 
the next season, however, the followers of Sobhan Ali, about 
1000 strong, appeared in the heart of Bogra district but they 
were foiled from carrying out their operations. As a matter 
of fact, this was the last reported operation of the Fakirs. 

In February 1800, Mr. Parr, the Magistrate of Dinajpur, 
reported that “a body of marauding Fackeers have lately made 
their appearance’* in the vicinity ofThana at Keitnol (thana 
Khetlal, now in Bogra district) and have been guilty of 
various atrocities and “emboldened by the natural timidity of 
the inhabitants and confident of their own strength have twice 
proceeded to attack the Thana with a view to cutting off the 
Darogah and his officers'*. The Darogah, it was reported, 
was able to collect a number of people together for their 
mutual defence and the Magistrate gathered from the threa- 

24) Judicial (Criminal) Proceedings dated 31.12, 1798 

25) Jud. General Letter to Court dated 31. 10. 17S^. 
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tening language held out to the Thanadar by three Sirders 
named Newazoo Shaw, Buddhoo Shaw and Emambari Shaw» 
originally accomplices of Sobhan Ali, that there was “no doubt 
of their intention of making another attempt on the Thana”. 
On this, he “detached a party of Sebandies as well as for 
the protection of that station as also to enable the Darogah 
in the event of a favourable opportunity...to apprehend these 
offenders...”®*. Later, Mr. Parr suggested that the party 
of Regulars stationed at Bogra should help the Darogah. 
There was a minor encounter and sixteen of the Fakirs were 
apprehended and committed for trials and a reward was 
declared for the murderers of one Soreefa Paik. 

This was the last effort of the Sannyasis and the Fakirs. 
The rebellion that started with the peasants and the workers 
of Dacca in 1763 had now ended. The Government reported 
to the Court of Directors that “the numerous bodies of 
Fukeers and Sunnassies who formerly infested the northern 
districts of Bengal have of late been excluded from that 
part by the judicious position of the troops stationed in 
Purnea. Dinajpore and Rangpore”®^. About a year later, 
it was further reported that “the northern districts have 
remained entirely free from any incursions of the Fakirs”***. 
Now, the Nepal border was also free and the Vice-President 
in Council made an observation to the Court of Directors 
that “acts of outrages have not been recently committed on 
that (Nepal) frontier”*®. 

This Sannyasi rebellion was the first of its kind in Bengal 
and Bihar against the British despotism and their indiscriminate 
dispoliation of the various elements constitnting the society. 
The peasants, the city workers, the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs as soon as they were uprooted from their rural and 
village based structure of economy had to face an unknown 

JiKlicial Department (Criminal), Or. Con. No. 11, dated 20.1.1800. 

27) Judicial General Letter, para 27, dated 5.9.1800. 

28) Judicial General Letter, para 6, dated 31.7.1801. 

29) Judicial General Letter dated 31.1.1802. 
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euemy in the British who could wield a sword of immense 
strength. Previously, during the Muslim days, tbcy had no 
experience of such a fight and to these inexperienced people 
their way seemed best to them. These fighters had no previous 
experience, no co-ordination, no leadership and no ideal. 
The spontaneous revolts in various parts of the country were 
an expression of the dissatisfaction of the people and although 
a few rebel leadere like Majnu, Musa, Bhawani Pathak and 
Debi Choudhurani endeavoured to give it a shape they were 
not successful as they did not have the experience. Another 
reason that can be attributed to their failure is their religious 
dissension. 

Although this rebellion was a failure it had its utility in 
as much as this indicated the path for future struggle for 
freedom. Before also there were struggles ; struggle for some 
or other benefit to be derived from the Moghuls but those 
were limited within a certain sphere. Through the Sannyasi 
rebellion, the whole of Bengal and Bihar rose up together 
for the first time and through their failure they indicated 
the direction for future struggle which took its shape through 
the Great Revolution of 1857 and even a British historian 
like Lester Huchinson had to admit it. 



The Last Phase of The Rebellion \l\ 

ANNEXURE ‘A’ 

Letter from Basunt Lall Ameen, dated 18 Assar, 1201 
(about 3rd July, 1794) 


“I have the honour to send you all the accounts I have 
as yet been able to collect concerning the Fackeers who 
live in Goorka formerly belonging to Morung but long since 
annexed to the Nepaul Government. Hurreundergurry is the 
residence of the Goorka Soubah on the part of Nepaul and 
about three coss to the westward of it is Rungaelly, a place 
which is cultivated and where there is a Tesseldar’s Cutchery. 
Not far from this on the north and south side of the river 
is the Chowny (camp) of Cheraugally, the chela of Modjous 
Saw (Majnu Shaw) and of Jory Saw (Johury Shah) the nephew 
of Cheraugally both of them Fackeers of the Mandaro 
(Madari) tribe. At three coss distance from this, which is 
all the way cultivated land is Kwaliah where there is also a 
Tessildar Cutchery and Chowny of Sobanny Saw and Sumscer 
Saw. These persons were chellas of Moosy Saw who was 
the slave of Modjous Saw and when their masters died 
Cheraug Ally and Sobanny Saw set up for themselves. They 
have no commerce or lands or Revenues. They are supported 
by the Haukum of the place. They live in jungles hard of 
access and supply men whether Hindoos or of the Sonassy 
caste who are willing to serve and who come by the road 
of Mogullan or by Nepaul. They reside in Kadar Phause 
Sakoo and Hissargurry jungles which are full of elephants, 
rhinocerasses, tigers and other wild beasts and where near 
to Nidantarra or near to Condo Haut in Bootan about four 
coss to the eastward of Nidantara or near Demy Jar and 
Pauny Saulah in the Goorka district. In these and similar 
othey places they have encampments in the woods. They 
plunder at Corbjeswar (Cooch Behar) in Boda ( a Pargana in 
Rangpur) in Purniah in Rangpur to great injury and oppre- 
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ssion of the inhabitants of the Company’s provinces. From 
the accounts of the Burkandazes w'ho took th^ letters to 
Nidantara it appears that without the protection of the 
Nepaul Soubhas it would be difficult for the Fackeers to 
remain there. It is also known that Hurchundar^urry 
Kowleah and Rungailly are situated in the lowlands that 
the hills arc two or three day’s journey distant and that the 
Jungles are penetrable about one coss to the l orthward of 
Rungailly and Kwaliah...”. 


METHOD OF RECRUITMENT 

Extract of letter from the Collector of Purnea to the President 
and Members of the Board of Revenue dated 9th January, 1795. 

“The Fakir named Shah Karim attended by fifteen 
cavalry and near three hundred Burkandazes and men with a 
camel and a horse furnished with military ensigns arrived from 
the westward daily collecting more followers to which such 
as Burkandazes he gives Rs. 5/- per mensem and to such as 
are mounted he gives Rs. 15. Indeed by these many persons 
enlist with him from Pharkiya Baliya and other Parganas. 
He pays them one month in advance and he takes rupee one 
as a salami from each village he passes through”. 


( Quoted from Sannyasi & Fakir Raiders in Bengal ) 
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